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Hotes. 


J. F, NEVILLE. 

A tattered book, in a hopelessly imperfect 
condition, which has fallen into my hands in the 
course of an occasional incursion into the byways 
of bibliopoly, seems worthy of a little attention in 
‘N. & Q.’ It is entitled “* Leisure Moments in the 
Camp and in the Guard-room, by a Veteran British 
Officer.” It was printed at York by Thomas 
Wilson & Son for the author” in 1812. The little 
book of 204 pages is dedicated to the Rev. Francis 
Wrangham, who is addressed in terms of the 
warmest admiration. ‘ As a Divine, an Orator, 9 
Poet, a Philologist, your name stands conspic:.ously 
connected with every department of elegant litera- 
ture.” The dedication is signed J. F. N., and 
some one, a former possessor, possibly even the 
author, has written the information that these are 
the initials of J. F. Neville. The list of sub- 
scribers fills six pages. The Dake of York took 
a dozen copier, and the Duke of Wellington and 
the Archbishop of York, with a fine sense of the 
fitness of things, were content with ten each. In 
J. Gladstone, Esq., and R. Gladstone, Esq., and 
David Gladstone, Eeq., all of Liverpool, we may 
note the past generations of the family of a great 
statesman, and in William Roscoe, Esq., we have 
the greatest name that Liverpool has given to 
literature. 


Of the personal history of Mr. Neville I know 
nothing beyond what these pages reveal. He 
states that he asked the Marchioness de Villette if 
it was true that Voltaire died of an extra dose of 
opium taken because the French Academy would 
not accept his word vagissement. She replied to 
this curious question, ‘‘I] en est certainement 
quelque chose.” As a young man he bad been 
introduced to the lord of Ferney by another soldier 
who was also a nobleman. 


“* Now, gentlemen,’ exclaimed he, emphatically, ‘I 
was once invited to hear the music of the cannon, but, 
as Tam not over fond of martial airs, I shall tell you 
how I got off. I was solicited by Marshal the Duke of 
Berwick to accompany bim to the field of glory. I did 
not feel myself equal to the toile of war; I therefore 
coolly and deliberately gave him this answer: “ My Lord 
Duke, I beg permission to offer a double apology for 
declining the splendid honour of attending you; I am, 
in the first place, apprehensive (having so little of the 
warrior in my composition) that I should follow the 
example of Horace at Philippi,and run away from my 
sword, as he did from his shield: (relicté non bene 
parmuld:) My eecond reason for not being of your suite 
is, that I am anxious to remain far from the din of battle, 
for the very gratifying purpose of singing your Grace’s 
exploits with greater effect."’’”’ 


When the Duke of York entered Valenciennes 
Mr. Neville informed a priest, 


‘*that the son of my King was at the head of the 
troops. He looked with astonishment at, perhape, the 
most martial figure he ever saw, and, at last, turning 
round to one of his countrymen, exclaimed “‘ Grand Dieu! 
quel superbe b ! quel d ge, qu’il soit destiné 
au feuéternel !’ Good Lord! what a fine man! what 
a pity that he is destined for hell fire! I inquired the 
name of this ardent priest, and learned that he was 
called Abbé Parisis, a native of Valenciennes. He was 
afterwards a pensioner on the eleemosynary bounty of 
Englishmen.” 

Again in 1795 he tells us he was at Hesse 
Cassel, and on a Sunday saw the Elector at the 
parade of the troops swearing at the officers and 
caning indiscriminately the non-commissioned 
officers and private soldiers of his army. 

Mr. Neville bas an anecdote of Dean Swift. 


« This extraordinary genius, though a dignitary of the 
Church, was far from being in opulent circumstances ; 
and it is well known, that, bad he been naturally inclined 
to be generous, Fortune denied him the means of in- 
dulging in such a propensity. The Dean, therefore, was 
not a favourite among the servants of the families which 
he visited; for they all ascribed to avarice and penu y, 
his apparent want of generosity towards them on every 
occasion, when they had performed any act of civility, 
or duty for him. Lady Mary Lambert, of the illustrious 
House of Cavan, one day sent a servant with a fine fresh 
salmon, as a present to the Reverend Dean. The domestic 
went with much reluctance, but with an intent, if 
possible, to get something for his trouble. The Dean 
saw him coming, and went beyond the door to meet 
him, ‘What have you got there, Dennis?’ said he, 
‘ This is the day,’ eaid the footman, ‘that her Ladyship 
is sending presents to all the poor people in the country, 
and here isasalmon for you.” The Dean, who was a 
proud man, felt hurt at receiving such a message, and, in 
an angry tone, said, ‘it was impossible that Lady Mary 
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Lambert, a lady of the most courtly manners, could have 
sent such a vulgar message.’ ‘ Well,’ asked the servant, 
‘what do you think she bid me say?’ ‘Give me the 
basket,” eaid the Dean, ‘and I'll tell you what her Lady- 
ship ordered you to tell me.’ Dennis handed the basket, 
‘Go, continued his Reverence, ‘said Lady Mary to 
you, and present my very best respects to the Dean ; tell 
him I hope he will do me the favour to accept this fine 
salmon.” ‘ Well said, by J——s,’ exclaimed Dennis, ‘ you 
would make an excellent footman, and, as you deserve 
encouragement, here's half a guinea for your trouble.’ 
T. e Dean, not a little astonished at the man's eftrontery, 
took the money, went into the house, soon returned 
again, and handed the servant a guinea, saying, ‘ You'll 
not lose by the exchange, Dennis; now, present the 
expression of my gratitude to Lady Mary, and tell 
her Ladysbip, that f know not which to admire most, 
her kindness, your individual impudence, or your sterling 
wit,’ This anecdote was communicated to me, in Ireland, 
many years ago, by a gentleman who had it from the 
great Dean himself.” 


Mr. Neville was taken prisoner during the 
siege of Valenciennes, and after being exchanged 
was attached to the headquarters of the Duke of 
York, of whom he speaks with unbounded admira- 
tion. He says that a decree against giving quarter 
appeared in the Moniteur in the days of Robes- 
pierre. A copy of this was brought to him by a 
peasant. It was concealed, tor safety, in the collar 
of adog. The reply of the Duke was to order a 
supply of clothing to be distributed amongst the 
French prisoners of war, more than 500 in number, 
who were then under Mr. Neville’s care. 

Amongst those whom he saw in Paris was 
Governor Wall, then in exile, but refused military 
employment in the army of the republic on its 
invasion by the Duke of Brunswick. 


“ I saw the Colonel every day at the Caffé de Chartres, 
in the Palais Royal—the polite and general rendezvous 
of the idle, the inquisitive, and the politicians of every 
party. He was mild and urbane in hie manners, and 
would have been deemed a fine gentleman in any country. 
In bis dress he was unaffectedly elegant, and his deport- 
ment perfectly corresponded with his outward ap- 
pearance, In conversation the Colonel was unassuming 
and modest, but, when conscious of being in the right, 
he was firm, and would not yield a point. He bad read 
much, and was so well versed in history, that I saw bim 
more than once embarrass some of the sages of the 
revolutionary government, whose opinions were stamped 
at the time with a species of infallibility, which it would 
have been a crime of lése-nation to impeach.” 


Mr. Neville was acquainted with Madame 
Campan, and has an interesting notice of the 
Dauphin who died in the Temple. 


“T had very frequently the happiness of seeing that 
most interesting child. Abstracted from the idea of 
the horrors to which he was daily exposed, which very 
naturally awoke sympathetic feelings in his favour, the 
illustrious boy p d native rec dations to every 
heart, which was not of the most obtuse insensibility, 
I shall far ever recollect, with pl z lancholy, 
many of the endearing sayings of that lovely child. One 
evening, sitting on my knee, and looking, like a cherub, 
in my face, he said, ‘ Savez-vous que ma pauvre Maman 
pleure beaucoup, et surtout quand je suis seul avec elle ; 
mais j'ai trouvé le moyen de l’en empécher.’ ‘Do you 


know, that my poor Mama cries a great deal, and 
particularly when | am alone with her; but I know a 
way to prevent her.’ I was anxious to learn from the 
little Prince, to what amiable and innocent expedient he 
resorted, in order to dry up the tears of his august and 
atlicted parent. ‘Je n'ai lui dire, ne pleures point, 
ma bonne Maman, je t’en prie, parceque mon Papa va 
venir; et tout de suite Maman s’essuie les yeux |’ ‘I 
haveonly to say to ber’ (answered the little angel), 
* dear Mama, don't cry; pray don’t; because Papa wiil 
be soon here; and then Mama pe ey | wipes her 
eyes!’ On another occasion, throwing himeelf into 
Madame Campan's arms, the child exclaimed, ‘ Campan, 
sais tu que Papa et Maman t’aiment beaucoup 
presqu’ autant qu'ils aiment Madame de Tourzelle?’ 
‘Campan, dost thou know’ (a most endearing and inf»ntine 
mode of expression in French), ‘ that Papa and Mama 
love thee very much; almost as much as they do 
Madame de Tourzelle?'” 

Mr. Neville claims to have been very intimate 
with Mercier, the author of the ‘ Tat leau de Paris,’ 
and speaks of him as “one of the most unaffected, 
the most gentle, and every way amiable of men.” 

“ When I commenced his acquaintance, he had rooms 
in a Hotel Garni, in the Fauxbourg St. Jacques, but his 
general residence was at Mont Rouge, a pleasant village, 
within about a league from Paris. There I dined with 
him every Friday, during three years, as it bad been 
agreed upon : ‘ sans excepter le vendredi Saint,’ said he : 
‘ without excepting Good Friday.” 

As to the accuracy of bis picture, he omitted the 
fashionable follies because ‘* Mercier, en ea double 
qualité de pauvre auteur et d’auteur pauvre, n’avoit 
pas les grandes entrées dans les maisons comme il 
faut. - He was greatly annoyed that Holcroft, 
who translated the ‘Bonnet de Nuit,’ did not 
even send him a copy of the version. Merciers 
dinners began with an egg and ended with an 
apple, according to classical rule. He was fond of 
Burgundy, and of coffee. 

“ He had a very singular way of drinking coffee, which, 
however, be considered to be equal to the beverage of the 
Gods; it was the coffee-bean, quite unprepared, on which 
he ordered boiling water to be poured; such was the 
nectar he preferred, without either of the vulgar 

i te—sugar or milk!" 


immoral undertakings, he was ap 
leon I. as ‘* Director-in-chief of 
lishment” ! 

During a part of his residence in France 
Mr. Neville was the editor of a paper in the 
English language, entitled, the Paris Mercury, 
which gained the approbation of Pétion for its 
fair statement of the popular movement on 
10 August. This proved of service when Neville 
came before a sectional revolutionary tribunal as 
one who had spoken disrespectfully of the sovereign 

ople of France. But the judge bad been in 

ngland, and was friendly, and told him how to 
act. Neville purposely spoke grotesquely bad 
French, which made the court laugh, and he was 
acquitted. In a subsequent interview the jud 


inted by Napo- 
e Lottery Estab- 
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by an unknown Englishman, who had prevented 
him from throwing himself into the Thames, and 
had relieved his necessities, and it was in gratitude 
that he had now spared the life of the friendless 
Englishman. 

I have confined my quotations to matters of 
historical or biographical moment; but many of the 
‘Leisure Moments’ are devoted to literature, and 
showed that Neville was familiar with the classics 
and with the polite literature of France and Italy. 

Wituiam E, A, Axon, 
Moss Side, Manchester, 


Henry Morvanp’s ‘ Launpry Maips.’—These 
two pictures, of each of which three copies seemed 
to exist, were discussed in 8 S. xi., under the 
heading ‘George Morland, Senior.’ Having 
turned up my copy of the catalogue of the Stowe 
Sale, 1848, I am able to confirm my view that 
there is no foundation for the suggestion that Lord 
Mansfield originated the mistaken identification of 
the portraits with the Guonings. In the twenty-first 
day’s sale, lot 135 is“‘Old Morland, Lady Coventry ;” 
lot 136, “ Ditto, Ducbess of Hamilton.” The former 
sold for thirty-four guineas, the latter for thirty-two. 
When Lord Mansfield lent the pictures thus 
described to the National Portrait Exhibition of 
1867, some of the newspaper critics drew attention 
to the mistake. 

The two pictures that were bought by the 
National Gallery from Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi in 
1894 have recently been moved from the room 
east of the entrance to that west of it, No. XTX. 
Their canvases are described as 2 ft. 5} in. by 
2 ft.din. The canvases of Lord Mansfield’s pictures 
were described in 1867 as 30in. by 25in. The 
two pictures about which the discussion originated 
were, I am informed, on a smaller scale. 

KILLIGREW. 


Tue Last Surrer and THE Pascuat Lams.— 
That the Last Supper took place on one evening 
(Thursday) and the Paschal meal on the next 
evening (Friday) is evident from the following 

es. “ Now before the feast of the passover” 
(John xiii. 1) Jesus washed the feet of his disciples. 
When Judas was leaving the supper, St. John 
remarks, ‘‘Some of them thought, because Judas 
had the bag, that Jesus had said to him, Buy those 
things that we have need of against the feast” 
(xiii. 29). Again, ‘‘ And they themselves went not 
into the judgment hall, lest they should be defiled; 
but that they might eat the passover” (xviii. 28). 
No comment on these texts can be needed. 

At some early date an extra day was prefixed to 
the seven days of unleavened bread ordained by 
Moses, by way of hedging in the law. Was this 
practice known in the time of Christ? That it 
was 80 will be obvious from the fact that the slaying 
of the lambs (on Friday afternoon in the present 
case) was before the Mosaic first day of unleavened 


bread, whereas in the Gospels the day on which 
they were slain is called the first day of unleavened 
bread. Thus in Mark xiv. 12 it is written, “ And 
the first day of unleavened bread when they killed 
the passover, his disciples said unto him,” &>. And 
in Luke xxii. 7 we find, “Then came the day of 
unleavened bread, when the passover must be 
killed.” These texts, too, are quite unmistakable. 

Again, we read in Matt. xxvi. 17, “ Now, the 
first day of the feast of unleavened bread the 
disciples came to Jesus, saying unto him, 
Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat 
the passover ?” 

As the disciples came on the first day, and as 
this first day began on Thursday evening at sunset, 
they must have asked this question after sunset on 
that evening. 

But to prepare the Passover they had to procure 
a suitable room, to purchase a Jamb, and to bave 
it slain according to ritual requirements. Then 
there was the cooking. They could not possibly 
have expected to do all this, especialiy in the 
crowded state of Jerusalem, under two or three 
hours. This shows the absurdity of the usual 
opinion. What they really meant must have been, 
“Where shall we prepare the passover to-morrow 
evening, when all have to eat it?” 

If there was alamb at the Last Supper, how is 
it there is not the slightest allusion to it in the 
Gospels? Besides, what is of more importance, 
how could they have had it slain according to the 
ritual outside the appointed time ? 

The only apparent evidence of the presence of 
a lamb is the use of the term Pasch ; but may not 
the apostles have looked on the Eucharist as their 
true Pasch, of which the lamb was a mere figure ? 
There is, of course,no appearance of their having 
joined in the Jewish Passover on Friday evening. 

There is also another matter to discuss. 
According to the law of Moses all leavened bread 
had to be destroyed before the Paschal meal 
(Friday afternoon), but in the new system this had 
to be effected an hour or two before the previous 
midnight (that is at ten or eleven o'clock on 
Thursday evening). See the Mishna, treatise 
Pesachim. But by ten o’clock the company must 
have left the room where they had supped. 
Hence there was probably no unleavened bread as 
well as no lamb at the Last Supper. 

At Emmaus the bread was necessarily un- 
leavened, as the day was one of the ~~ — 


** PaID DOWN ON THE NAIL.”—Says O'Keeffe in 
his ‘ Recollections,’ vol. i., speaking of the period 
1773-5,— 

“ During the Limerick Assizes I saw a stuffed glove, 
above four feet long, hanging out from the top of the 
Exchange, nearly across the main street: thie was the 
accustomed token that for a week or a fortnight, whilst 
the courts were sitting, no debtor could be arrested....,, An 
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ample piazza under the Exchange was a thoroughfare: 
in the centre stood a pillar four feet high, upon it a circular 
plate of copper about three feet in diameter; this was 
called the nail, and on it was paid the earnest for any 
commercial bargains made, ty was the origin of the 
saying, ‘ Paid down on the nail,’” 

8. J. A. F. 


Tue Toames 1x 1837.—It is a pity that so 
interesting and useful an epitome of the times as 
the Review of Reviews should give misleading 
illustrations, which must needs in the future dis- 
count its value for reference. The June number 
has such an illustration, described as ‘The River 
Front in 1837,’ in which the presence of old 
London Bridge and the absence of Southwark 
Bridge (inter alia) are obvious evidence of the 
engraving belonging to a much older - as 


Scrars or Nursery Lore.—When a small 
child, at the one o'clock dinner-board, I recollect 
that our Oliver-like askings for more used to be 
nipped in the bud by a brisk young damsel, who 
occasionally ruled the roast as vice-president, by 
invoking a mysterious personage, a certain Miss 
Manners, whom, as it seemed, it was necessary to 
appease by dedicating to her not, indeed, the first- 
fruits, but the fag-ends of every feast. Especially 
was this the case with presumed delicacies, in the 
shape of veal cutlets, roley-poley pudding, early 
strawberries, and what not. I was a good deal 
perplexed at never getting a glimpse of this 
troublesome creature in the flesh ; but I think I 
came to conceive of her as a shadowy, dusky ghoul, 
surreptitiously visiting folks’ larders at dead of 
night, and gathering up her fragmentary spoils— 
here a little and there a little—for, as a Russian 
proverb has it,— 

Though one by one she pecks the grains, 

A full meal still the fow! obtains. 
As I grew older, I began to identify this Miss 
Manners with the young damsel aforesaid, who by 
the aid of this ingenious and harmless myth con- 
trived to kill two birds with one stone, inculcating 
on our childish minds meet lessons of good manners 
and moderation, whilst securing for herself a double 
dole of the dishes she loved so well. Is the 
mythical Miss Manners still invoked in present 
nurseries, or has she flitted away to some forgotten 
corner of fableland ? 

Some medical pronunciations by nursemaids, 
which still ring in my ears after the lapse of forty 
years or so, are curious. ‘‘ Salvo-latterly” was 
held to our noses when we had half cut off a finger 
in boat-building, ‘‘ Heppy-kick-you-Anna” alle- 
viated our coughs, and “ Pomardy-Veen” was 
divine as a salve for conquering bumps arising 
from a rapid descent head over heels down a flight 
of stairs. 

When the receipt of a tip by one of us children 
was immediately followed by symptoms of a restless 


anxiety to commence investing the coin in a stock 
of hardbake or other pernicious stuff, our good 
nurse and mentor Mrs, Hook (I wonder if she 
is still alive) would sarcastically urge us to make 
haste, or the money would “burn a hole in our 
pocket.” This expression is certainly as old as, 
and probably much older than, Sir Thomas More. 
See ‘ A Dialogue made in the Yere 1528’ (p. 195), 
as quoted in Horne Tooke’s ‘Diversions of 
Purley,’ London, Thomas Tegg, 1840, p. 327, 
s.v. “ Brand,” viz :— 

“Now there was a yonge gentilman, which had 
maried a Marchantes wife, and having a littel wanton 
money, which hym thought brenned out the bottom of 


hys pure,” &c, 
E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


P.S.—‘* When my ship comes home” (a phrase 
discussed not long ago in ‘N. & Q.’) was also a 
favourite with Mrs, Hook in parrying our impor- 
tunities for unnecessary purchases, I do not know 
from what county this lady originally hailed, but 
she had travelled a good deal in England, and also 
on the Continent. 


Bisnors’ Sicratures.—It is an old joke that a 
critical observer reading a letter from a Bishop of 
London, signed as usual *‘ Londin.,” remarked that 
it was strange the bishop did not know how to 
spell the name of his own diocese; but this old 
joke has recently been repeated in all seriousness. 
The Bishop of Chester recently addressed a letter 
to the Times on the subject of church organs, and 
a building paper in reprinting the letter referred 
to the author as ‘‘ Mr. F. J. Cestr” ! 

Jouy Hens. 

Willesden Green, N.W. 


Tne Bocase Stone at Farmine Woops. (See 
8 §. xii. 25.)—The name Bocase Stone, men- 
tioned in the Stamford and Rutland Guardian, 
which Ceter eT Avupax quotes at the above 
reference, has given rise to numberless wild 
conjectures as to its originand meaning. Perhaps 
the following may let in some light upon the 
subject. In the Perambulation of Rockingham 
Forest, 17 Charles L, the “Bocase Tree” is 
mentioued as one of the boundary marks of that 
part of the forest called “The Bailiwick of Brig- 
stock” (see ‘ Rockingham Castle and the Watsons,’ 
p. 157). Thus we find the tree itself was standing 
so recently as 1641. Prof. Montagu Burrows, 
in his history of the ‘Family of Brocas of 
Beaurepaire and Roche Court,’ gives an account 
of many generations of the Brocas family who 
held the honourable office of hereditary masters of 
the original pack of royal buckhounds. The 
kennels were at Little Weldon, about two miles 
from the tree in question, and the professor ve 
plausibly suggests (see ‘Family of Brocas, 
p. 250) that this tree may have been a favourite 
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meeting place of those Brocas masters of the 
buckhounds, and that it thus obtained the name 
of the Brocas Tree ; that the letter r gradually 
dropped out in the local pronunciation of the 
name, and the word thus became Bocas. This 
appeared to me so sensible an explanation of a 
puzzle which has exercised the minds of local 
antiquaries for years, that I did not hesitate to 
adopt it in my account of Rockingham Forest, and 
I think it may be acceptable to those readers of 
*‘N.& Q.’ who take an interest in the subject. 
The stone which now marks the site of the Brocas 
Tree is placed at an angle in the boundary of the 
bailiwick, and the spot was easy of access from 
Rockingham Castle, Clive (or Cliffe), Geddington 
Palace, and Hale (in Brigstock), all of which were 
favourite resorts of our Plantagenet kings when 
hunting in Rockingham Forest. Cuas. Wisr. 
Weekley, Kettering. 


Letter or Count p’Orsay.—The following 
letter from the amiable and talented leader of 
London society, who seemed capable of doing any- 
thing, and yet seems to have done so little, has not, 
I believe, been already printed. And his letters 
seem far from common, for he probably had not 
added letter-writing to his many other qualifica- 
tions. It is addressed to Sir Harris Nicolas, the 
well-known historical writer :— 

Gore House, 26 Deer. [1842). 

Mow Cuer 81n H. Nicotas,—Je pense que votre ami 
peut etre éclairé surce point sur la famille Grimaldi. Je 
vous envoye la note que j'ai regu de mon beau-frére le 
Duc de Gramont. C'est la branche de Benevent que, 
nous embarasse, car il n'y a aucun doute qui les Grimaud 
descendent des Grimaldi princes de Monaco dont un 
donna son nom 4 un Gulfe dans le Departement du Var 
que l'on nomme maintenant Gulfe Grimaud, On prétend 
aussi qui tous les Grimaldi, descendent de Grimoald quia 
joué un grand réle eous le Roi Childebert. Enfin j’espére 

ue grace 4 vous he will eeem to ground the Grimaldi’s 
Clowns and al). Vous avez une bonne mémoire je vous 
renvoye la lettre qui en est une preuve évidente. Au 
revoir. Mille amitiés de la part de Blessington.— Votre 
trés sincére, Cx p'Orsay. 

Count d’Orsay was born 1801, and died 1852 ; 
he fled to Paris in 1849. D. J. 


Paitiep or Macepon.—Mr. Hogarth has 
recently published a very interesting—may we 
coin a word and say—duograph on Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon. In the preface 
he remarks (and the remark was quoted, and 
apparently endorsed, in the Times review of his 
book), “‘ Philip, so far as I know, supplies the 
central figure to no extant biography ; Alexander 
has inspired a whole literature.” Has he forgotten 
Thomas Leland’s ‘ History of Philip, King of 
Macedon,’ which first appeared in 1758? Philip 
paved the way for Alexander's conquests, and 
would probably have anticipated them had he 
lived. Jealous as Alexander was of any comparison 
between his father’s achievements and his own, 


there was much truth in the words put into the 
mouth of Clitus by Lee, ‘‘ When Greeks joined 
Greeks, then was the tugof war!” Mr. Hogarth, 
however, claims for Alexander the superiority 
rather in civil organization than in war. But 
does it not often seem that a great change in the 
world’s history is effectually accomplished because 
the times are ripe for it ? W. T. Lywy, 
Blackheath. 


Tue Banquet at Oxrorp, 1814.—The banquet 
given to the Allied Sovereigns in the Radcliffe 
Library, Oxford, has always been a familiar story 
to me. My father—afterwards the Rev. John 
Allev, head master of Ilminster School, Somerset-— 
was then a boy not quite fourteen ; he was a chorister 
at Christ Church, and was selected, for the exquisite 
beauty of his voice, to sing a duet with Mrs. 
Saimon, the first concert-singer of her day, before 
the Allied Sovereigne. The principal thing con- 
nected with it in my mind was his admiration of 
the Emperor Alexander, who he always maintained 
to have been the handsomest man he ever saw ; so 
that it passed into a sortof family joke that if we 
ever spoke of a man as remarkably handeome, my 
father always said, ‘‘ But he was not as handsome 
as the Emperor Alexander.” Lest my father at that 
early age should not be supposed to have been able 
to form an opinion, I may mention that he was 
unusually precocious, that he matriculated at 
Christ Church in barely a year later, and took a 
first class before he was nineteen. His voice 
developed into the most exquisite tenor, as I and 
many others still remember. 

G, Bocrr. 

Chart Sutton. 


Aw Inputcence.—The Catalogue of the 
Harleian MS, 2366, 10, mentions an ‘‘ Orison” 
which was to be carried about the person, and 
would save the possessor from the perils of travel 
by sea or land, from danger of battle, and various 
other misfortunes: “And no man knoweth the 
vertu off this Orison, but only God: for Seynt 
Peter made this Orison bi teaching off the Holi 
Goste ; and he graunted to eche man sayth this 
Orison a 3ere off Pardon,” &c. 

E, A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


O’Cornor - Kerry. — Although the following 
noted genealogical and historical memoranda are 
referred to in the general index of the ‘ Annals’ 
mentioned below, it is done in a way that does not 
disclose their particular character and genealogical 
value. Hence, being thus buried in the work’s 
general mass, and so lost to sight, save by accident 
or through the most painstaking research, perhaps 
the Editor will permit them to be resurrected from 
their literary tomb and given to the light through 
the medium of his paper, particularly since they 
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form a valuable contribution to clan history 
attainable nowhere else in any form so suc- 
cinct and, apparently, authentic in the English 
language, whatever may yet remain in the Irish. 
It may be mentioned in advance that the O'Con- 
nors of Kerry formed a powerful clan, in West 
Munster, from ancient times until down to the 
coming of the English in the twelfth century, when 
their overthrow commenced and went on, through 
fierce struggles, insurrections, and confiscations, 
until the clan was swept away in the general ruin 
of the Cromwe'lien and succeeding Williamite wars 
of the seventeenth century. Memoranda referred 
to: ‘Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, by the 
Four Masters’ (O'Donovan’s translation, vol. ii. 
p. 891, note x; p. 1109, note r; p. 774, note p, 
given in order of time, rather than with regard 
to consecutive paging). Numerous other discon- 
nected notices of the O'Connors-Kerry are in the 
work and its index ; but the above contain the 
wost connected account of their chief lines, 
MacDavip. 


Tae Last Survivor From THe Brack 
or Ca.cuttra.—A query relative to the actual last 
survivor from the Black Hole appeared in a con- 
temporary a few weeks since, and if it has not been 
answered previously in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
it may be of interest to do so now. In the 
eburchyard of Old St. Pancras a stone may yet be 
seen bearing an inscription the first part of which 
is entirely obliterated, but the remainder, which is 
quite legible, is as follows :— 

“ Also the aforesaid John Mills, Esq", who departed 
this life 29" July, 1811, aged 90 = He = the 
last survivor of the few persons who came out of the 
Biack Hole at Calcutta, in Bengal, in the year 1756.” 

Freperick T. Hiscame. 


Lerrers or Worpsworta.—I send you copies 
of two letters of the poet Wordsworth addressed to 
Mr. John Adamson, Newcastle-on-Tyne (the bio- 
gtapher of Camoens), thinking you may consider 
them worthy of being printed in the columns of 
‘N. & Q’:— 

Dear S1x,—On returning home after an absence un- 
expectedly prolonged | find your translations from the 
Portuguese, for which and the accompanying letter I 
beg you would accept my sincere thanks. It happens 
that not only am I especially interested in Portuguese 
Literature and History throuzh my lamented friend Mr. 
Southey, to whom you allude, but my son-in-law Mr. 
Quillinan was born and has lived much in that fine 
country, eo that through him I have been in the habit 
of hearing a great deal about it. He bas nearly com- 
pleted a translation of the three firat books of Camoens’s 
* Lusiad,’ two in blank verse and one in ottava rima, 
which are likely to be published as an endeavour to 
render more faithfully than has been done by others the 
sense and poetry of that great ornament of his country, 
Mickle’s version is the only one which is likely to be 
read or even looked into of the three that now exist in 
English, and it is licentiously disregardful of the cha- 
racteristic features of the original. 1 have not yet had 
time to look into your labours, but from the interest 


you attach to the subject of Portugal. as manifested in 
your other productions with great diligence and much 
ability, 1 cannot question but that upon this occasion 
you have been successful. ; 
I remain, Dear Sir, truly your obliged, 
mM. WorDsWoTH. 

Rydal Mount, Nov, 15th, 1844. 

Dear Str,—Allow me to assure you of my great regret 
at the calamity which hve befallen you in the destruction 
of your rare and choice library by fire. The sonnet 
which you have done me the favour to send me on the 
subject is expressive of a resignation which does you 
much honour under so grievous a trial. 

Believe me, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
WorpswortsH, 


Rydal Mount, Ambleside, 15:h May, 1849. 
E. H. A. 


A Livise Sion. — At Grantham is a small 
public-house called “ The Living Signo.” In front 
of the door is a small tree, in the branches of 
which is a box serving as a bee-hive, and these two 
together are now regarded as the “living sign.’ 
The couplet 

Two wonders, Grantham, now are thine, 
A lofty Steeple and a Living Sign, 
is inscribed over the door. 

I am told that many years ago either the same 
or another tree was in the form of a spire, probably 
clipped, with a real straw bee-hive attached, and 
the words were :— 

Two wonders, Grantham, now are thine, 
A Growing Spire and a Living Sign. 
Perbaps some Grantham correspondent can correct 
the above, if necessary,oraddtoit. J. T. F. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Scorca *‘Qua.”—I seem to remember a que: 
in these columns not so very long since whi 
involved this fearsome combination. If my 
memory serves me rightly the —— name in 
question was Clan Quhele, but I cannot now find 
the reference. However, the Quh is certisinly a 
stumbling-block even to the best educated of 
Southrons, as I know by the frequent inquiries 
which have been made of me as to its correct 

nunciation; therefore I fancy a few words upon 
it may not be out of place in a periodical like this, 
In the first place, I must note that in ordin 
Scotch it is simply an equivalent for the Englis 
wh, thus “‘ Scots wha hae” would once have been 
rendered ‘‘ Scots quha hae”; but this is not the 
aspect in which I am regarding it at present, but 
rather its use in names of places or persons. Ia 
this latter capacity it appears practically invariably 
asa transliteration of the Gaelic Ch, and should 
therefore be pronounced gutturally, like the German 
or Scotch chin loch. This guttural being impossible 
to the average Englishmen, he substitutes for it 
either h or k, to both of which it bears simply a 
resemblance. Thus we have with the wh three 
ways in which quh may be pronounced in names, 
hn | appparently usage alone determines whioh will 
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be the one. (1) Balquhidder and Macilqubam are 
pronounced with the wh,and the same sound is 
indicated perbaps for Clan Quhele by the variant 
spelling Clan Wheil. (2) Colquhoun is a good 
instance of the A pronunciation. (3) Farquhar, 
Sanquhar, Urquhart are well-known examples of 
the k substituted for the guttural. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“*Havetock,” a white cloth covering for the 
c1p, with a fixp hanging over the neck, worn by 
soldiers in hot climates and seasons; introduced 
by Gen. Henry Havelock, ob. 1857. Our only 
quotation for this is of 1863. I should be glad of 
an earlier and a later one, for the ‘New English 
J. A. H. Morray. 

xtord, 


Wittram IV.—Can any of your correspondents 
oblige me with the following information? (1) 
Whether William IV., when Duke of Clarence, 
ever put out the lights of a place of worship in 
Jamaica, (2) The name of the ship in which he 
was cruising. (3) The date of the occurence. 

W. F. 

Cheshunt. 


Wess.—Is anything known of Benjamin Webb, 
Hamburgh merchant, who (Gent. Mag.) married 
5 April, 1767, Miss Newdigate, of Clapham, with 
25,0001. She, according to my great-grandfather 
Thomas Boddington’s diary, died 22 November, 
1767, and her husband appears, from the same 
authority, to have married secondly, 12 December, 
1768, a Miss Cartis. 

Reainatp Stewart 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 


Le Fournier.—Who was Elizabeth 
Le Fournier, born about 1716, a Roman Catholic ? 
Her father or her husband was a nobleman, a sup- 
porter of the Stuarts, who lort his estates through 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Hanoverian monarchy in Britain. .& 


Tromas Wa ker, Actor, 1698-1744, was the 
son of Francis Walker, of the parish of St. Anne, 
Soho (see ‘ Biographia Dramatica’). Are any 
exact dates concerning him obtainable from the 
registers of this parish ? Urpay, 


‘La Romance pes Trors Orances.’ (See 
S. xi. 487.)—I regret to say that the title of the 
poem I recently gave in a query in this journal, 


wrong. It should have been as above. It is a 
‘*sirvente provercale,” and I should be glad if 
any of your learned readers could tell me where to 
find the original poem. RomanrTIcist. 


Caitp Famity.—What was the Christian name 
and date of birth and death of Child, who was the 
predecessor of Halsey and Thrale at the “ Anchor” 
Brewery, Southwark ? A. H. §. 


‘Tae Lire or Me. CLevetanp.’—Can any reader 
give me information as to the authenticity or other- 
wise of the following book? ‘‘The Life and 
Entertaining Adventures of Mr. Cleveland, Natural 
Son of Oliver Cromwell. Written by Himself. 
Giving a Particular Account of his Unbappiness 
in Love, Marriage, Friendship, &c., and his great 
Sufferings in Europe and America.” Four volumes 
published 1734, and a fifth published in 1735. 
I have investigated many books concerning Crom- 
well and his times, but so far I have not found 
any reference to Cleveland or to Bridge (another 
natural son of Cromwell) also mentioned in this 
book. Aurx. McSorpy, 

High Barnet, Herts. 

[“* Histoire de M. Cleveland, fils naturel de Crom- 
wel [sic]; ou, le Philotophe Anglaie, Ecrite par lui- 
méme, et trad. de l’Anglaie. Utrecht (Paris), 1732,” is 
by L’ Abbé Prévost, the author of ‘Manon Lercaut,’ and 
was written by bim during his stay in London, The 
first volumes were published as ‘Le Philosophe Anglois,” 
and it was only after a fifth volume, by an anonymous 
writer, had been issued that Prévost gave the entire 
work, appearing in 8 vole., Londres (Paris), in 1739. It 
is pure fiction, and all that is eaid concerning its being 
translated from the English is a supercherie. } 


New Sovra BistiocraPrny.—I have a 
note that a first instalment of a bibliography of 
New South Wales appeared in the Torch of April, 
1888. Was the Torch published in London? Can 
any one tell in how many numbers, and in which, 
the bibliography was completed ? 

G. L. Apperson, 
Wimbledon, 


Luraer, aN Irish Survame.—I bave been told 
that Luther exists as a surname in Ireland, and 
that it has been suggested that those who bear it 
are descended from Martin Luther. Thisis highly 
improbable. Will some Irish antiquary point out 
what is the true origin of the name? To me it 
seems probable that it is a corruption, or an 
anglicized form of some Celtic patronymic. 
ASTARTE. 


Ws. Green anv nis ‘Gouipe To THe Lakes.’ 
—Where can I obtain biographical particulars of 
William Green, of Ambleside, the author of the 
bulky ‘ Guide to the Lakes’ (2 vols. 8vo., 1819)? 
How many plates ought the book to contain? Some 
copies have aquatints and some etchings. Are 
these aquatints taken from his ‘Seventy-eight 


viz., ‘The Romance of the Three Lemons,’ was 


Studies from Nature’ (London, 1809)? From 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Lowndes I can get no information as to the illus- 
trations in the ‘ Guide.’ Perry. 
Ulverston. 


Svrerstition.—A curious saying, believed in 
Berks and Hants, declares that in whichever 
quarter the wind is on Palm Sunday the same 
wind will prevail throughout the year. A north 
wind predicts a dry year, and a south the reverse. 
What is the origin of the belief ? E. E. T. 


Mernven Pepicrer.—Is Douglas's ‘ Baronage’ 

a trustworthy source of information? I seek the 

descent of Theophilus Methven, a member of 

Edward Irving’s congregation. He died 1 — 
A. ©, H. 


Two Qcvestioys on Rosaic.—How is it that 
the “Gloria Patri” is not used after the ‘Te Deum’? 
It has often occurred to me as very strange, when 
all the other Psalms and Canticles have it. Is there 
any reason why it should be omitted? In these 
Ritualistic days is it not singular that there should 
be such a violation of the rubric as occurs immedi- 
ately after the Apostles’ Creed, when the Ordinary 
directs the sentences to be pronounced “‘all 
kneeling" ? whereas now congregations only 
kneel at the words “ Let us pray.” 

G. A, Browse. 

Montcalm, Dagmar Road, Camberwell. 


Hetm.—At what date did the steering-wheel 
generally supersede the tiller beam or bar of wood 
or iron? When and by whom is the device said 
to have been invented? Smyth’s ‘Sailor’s Word- 
Book’ and encyclopzdias generally searched in 
vain. Nemo. 


St. Denis.—Was the name Ennis or 
Innis prefixed to Enniscorthy, Enniskerry, Ennis- 
killen, &c., in Ireland, a family one, from St. 
Deny’s, or Denis, in Normandy ?!—the barony of 
the Meurdracs, Grevilles, Montaignes, Beauchamps. 
Innis- Kerr is the family name of the Duke of 
Roxburgh, whose ancestors are said to have come 
from Normandy. The ancient name of Ennis, in 
co, Clare, was Clare, the abbey (Franciscan) was 
founded by Donald O’Brien, Prince of Thomond. 
This name seems to have been associated with the 
Butlers and O’Briens from time immemorial. 

T. Warter Carer. 


Sancrvary Lists.—Sixty years have gone by 
since the Surtees Society issued the registers of 
persons claiming sanctuary at the sbrines of Dur- 
ham and Beverley. Do any similar lists relating 
to other places which had the right of sanctuary 
exist either in print or manuscript / 

K. P. D. E. 


‘Summer Day is Surrey.’—I have a water 
colour, 2ft. Gin. by 1ft. 6in., with this name, 
resembling an oil painting in tone, and framed in 
the combined flourish and open-work style, given 


me by my grandfather, who wrote on the back the 
following account of its history :— 

‘This picture was originally the property of Charles 
Dickens till 1851, when he sold off his gallery of water 
colours, It was bought by W. Reynolds, of Manchester, 
a dealer, and was sold to —— ——, Esq., from whom I 
bought it in 1859,” 

Can any one give me the artist’s name, or tell me 

where I can see a copy of the sale catalogue ; also 

the pecuniary value of the picture in 1851? 
Artuur Mayatt. 


“Hanre pece.”—In a churchwardens’ account 
book at Saffron Waldon, Essex, is the following 
entry :— 

** Aprill the 17 [1640]. Receiued of Mr. Thomas Cotes- 
man for one whole yeares Rent due at Michalmas 1639 
for a pece of land Called Morice harp belonging to the 
Church the land lyeth to little Walden ward the first 
harpe pece as you goe by the roade a furlong or little 
more from the towne.” 

Does harpe refer to the shape of the ground? I 
cannot find the word in this connexion in Halli- 
well-Phillipps or other reference-books I have at 
hand. All local knowledge of the place is lost. 
W. E. Layton, F.S.A. 
Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


IttustratTioy.—I am in want of an illustration 
(presumably, on steel), or book containing same, 
of a little girl of five years or so, clad in long white 
frock and broad straw hat, depicted running in 
garden with outstretched bands to clasp a dove or 
pigeon which is resting on a window-sill. The 
plate is said to occur in one of the many steel-plate 
annuals which flourished in the fore part of the 
century, and the work to be that of one of the 
early Eoglish painters, perhaps a portrait. I shall 
be grateful for any information. 

J. W. Jacoarp. 


Anoxrmovus Boox.—Who wrote the following? 
—‘* A Short Account of Holy Cross Abbey [Tip- 
perary]. ByM.E.C. Dublin, 1868, 


Tue Division or our New Testament.—In 
the 7'imes of 7 July Lord Salisbury is reported to 
have said, in a speech on the Floods Prevention 
Bill,— 

“If I may say so without offence, I think that this 
Bill is the pastime of some journey. As he was going 
by railway the noble lord put down what had occurred 
to him and all the watercourses upon which his eye 
rested, just as we know that the division of our New 
Testament was entirely done by a bookeeller who hap- 
pened to be going from Paris to Lyons.” 


To what bookseller was the noble Ey refer- 


ring, and to what division of whose New Testa- 
ment ? PaLAMEDEs, 
Windeor, 


Bexsamin is the liturgy to 
be found composed by Benjamin Franklin for his 
own private use (in 1728), and entitled ‘ Articles 


= 
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of Belief and Acts of Religion’? I have looked 
in the ‘Autobiography, and in his ‘ Life,’ edited by 
Bigelow, but am unable to findit. Srupenr. 


Tue Ancieyt Cornish Laxovace. — In 
‘* Notes and Queries,” in the issue for 1 May of 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, “ Wanderer,” 
Sussex, writes that in 1890 he heard the fishermen 
at Mousehole and Spanish Battery (near Penzance) 
speak a dialect very much like old Cornish. 
“Certainly,” he adds, “not English.” Is it likely 
that any traces of Cornish as a spoken language still 
exists in out-of-the-way places in Cornwall ? 

D. M. R. 


Canonization.—Is there any defined difference 
between saints: flicially canonized and those others 
who may be considered to have been sainted by 
inclination and consent of the people only ? 

Tn a canon of Cloveshoo, a.p. 747, 

“it wae constituted in the 17th Precept that the Birth- 
day of the blessed Pope Gregory, and the Day of the 
Deposition of St. Augustin, which ia the 7th of the 
Kalends of June, be honourably observed by all.” 

Birth and deposition here both mean day of death. 

In a note to Jobnson’s ‘Canons’ (1720) is the 
following :— 

“ The editor of ‘ King Alfrid’s Life’...... declares that 
the first instance of canonization by the Pope, which he 
had observed was that of Swibert of Nottingham, per- 
formed by the Pope at the instance of Charles the Great, 
and in his presence, av. 803. Itis not improbable that 
this too was a fiction. especially because it is confess'd 
that Innocent II. (1130. 143), and Alexander IIT. (1159- 
1181), were the first Popes that assum'd this privilege as 
peculiar to themselve>, This writer further saya that 
Archbishops firet tok ibis work of canonizing Saints out 
of the hands of the people, but he gives no instances of 
this sort.”’ 

It would be int resting to know if there is any 
list at the Vatican of authentically canonized saints, 
especially when we ave told in Bishop Chaloner’s 
* Britannia Sancta’ (1745) that Ireland alone can 
boast of no fewer th n two hundred and thirty saints 
named Colman ! James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Tue Zopiac inv Scortanp ayp 
shall be much obliged if any reader can give me 
information respecting representations, new or 
old (specially the latter), of the zodiacal signs in 
Scotland, Ireland, or Wales; or refer me to any 
books that may mention such. I have a long list 


of those in England (I believe nearly complete), but 
have never come across more than a single instance 
in the three allied kingdoms. This seems to me an | 
extraordinary circumstance, viz., that there should 
be none such in these countries. If my limited 
reading is at fault, it is still strange I should have 
yet met with only a single example. I refer to 
representations (by any means) in cathedrals, 
churches, palaces, convents, castles, public build- 
ings, aud elsewhere, especially in ecclesiastical 


edifice. As these representations were so common 
formerly in English churches, &c., if there have 
been none in the other portions of Great Britain, 
there must be some recondite reason for this 
omission well worth ascertaining. A. B. G. 


Beylies, 
NINE MEN’S MORRIS. 
(8 S. xii. 28.) 

Among the by-laws for the regulation of the Read- 
ing Room of the Mechanics’ Institute at Epworth is 
this : “ The following games sanctioned by the com- 
mittee—chess, draughts, dominoes, and Nine Men 
o’ Morris [sic]—may be played at any time while 
the room is open.” This is dated 1884, but since 
then the board on which the game was played has 
been lost or destroyed, and not renewed, the game 
having ceased to be played. The mode of playin ; 
was this :—The board was like the one described 
by Mr. Mov te, three concentric squares connected 
by eight lines, four at the middle of the sides, four 
at the angles,a gilt spot marking each of the 
twenty-four points where the lines intersected the 
equares. Each player was furnisbed with nine men, 
and his object was to arrange these in straight 
lines of three men each on the spots aforesaid, with 
none of his opponent's men intervening. When 
either player had succeeded in obtaining a straight 
line he was allowed to remove one of his opponent’s 
men, if necessary, to prevent his doing the same. 
The one who first got all his men properly arranged 
was the winner. The game was sometimes played 
out of doors with holes in the ground, and probably 
it is still so played in the a. an 


This game is still played in this village, where 
it is usually called ‘‘ Nine Stone Morris.” The 
board is like that described by Mz. Mouce as used 
for the Dorset ‘‘ marnull,” consisting of three 
concentric equares, with lines joining the middle 
points of the sides. It has not the diagonal lines 
that the Gloucester board has. I would send the 
rules if they would be of interest. 

H. Arxktysoy. 

Swanington Rectory, Norwich. 


When I was a child I had a game of nine men’s 
morris, and from my recollection of it there was 
plenty of “ play” in it, and the game was superior 
to go-bang. It was bought at a London shop in 
the sixties, and had a board with the three rect- 


angles, and a box with white and black wooden 


men. Inside the lid were the rules for moving, 
and I remember it was mentioned as being one 
of the oldest English games known, and was still 
played on the Downs by the Sussex shepherds with 
white and black stones. If Mr. Movute cares to 
have the moves as I recollect them, I shall be very 
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glad to send them to him. The original board, 

&c., is now lost, but only a year ago I made out 

the board on paper, to teach to some of my 

children. B. Firorence Scarvett. 
5, Tregunter Road, South Kensington. 


I know not if this be still a popular outdoor 
English game, but I think I saw, a year or two 
ago, sowe boys in Genoa busy with it, their lines 
being traced on a stone bench and their men being 
pebbles or bits of nutshell. In this country I 
have played at Nine Men’s Morris or Merelles in 
a drawing-room, when the board was a tidy affair 
of cloth or leather impressed with gilded lines, and 
the men specially fashioned wooden nodules. The 
rules of the game may be studied in ‘ Every Boy’s 
Book,’ p. 99 (fourteenth edition), and Mrs. 
Gomme’s ‘ Dictionary of British Folk-lore,’ vol. i., 
pp. 414-19, may be profitably consulted. 

Sr. 


Gittmay or Gitman Famity xi. 222, 
296, 333, 449, 513; xii. 58).—The editor of the 
Genealogist courteously informs me that Mr. 
Walter Rye’s paper on ‘The Gillman Family’ 
appeared in that magazine in July, 1896, and 
that the book was also reviewed in the number for 
October, 1895. As it now stands the reference 
to “‘current number of Genealogist” (‘N. & Q.’ 
5" S. xi. 296) is misleading. By request I venture 
to ask you to find space for this correction. 

Cuas. Gittmay. 


Tue Prerix “ Ken” (8™ S, xii. 23).—After all 
that has been written during the last thirty years 
on the fundamental principles governing the 
etymology of geographical names, it is heart- 
breaking in this year of grace to come across a 
letter in which the writer gravely proceeds to derive 
such London names as Snow Hill or the Isle of 
Dogs from Old Irish roots. It would be as easy 
and not mach more absurd to refer them to Hebrew 
or Chinese. No less futile is the attempt to 
explain from Irish such names as Kensington or 
Kennington, Names ending in ington are abun- 
dant and translucent in Teutonic, but not, so far as 
I know, in other languages. Feston. 


The note of B. H. L. opens up some interesting 
subjects for discussion, but it would be well if first 
of all an obvious oversight were eliminated. The 
name of the district of Pentonville has no con- 
nexion with the Celtic pen, as it was called after 
Mr. Henry Penton, on whose lands it was situated, 
and previously to the year 1773 it had no existence 
(see Pinks’s ‘ History of Clerkenwell,’ p. 13). Nor, 
in my opinion, has the modern name of Kilburn 
anything to do with the Celtic coill. In the forma- 
tion of the name there is merely the common 
phenomenon of the substitution of one liquid for 
another, As this fact has not been sufficiently 


recognized, and as topographers are still inclined 
to derive the name from the Anglo-Saxon word for 
cold, it may be as well to quote the earliest instances 
in which it occurs. The foundation charter of the 
priory, of which a copy will be found in Dagdale’s 
* Monasticon,’ ed. 1682, i. 361, runs as follows :— 

“‘Herebertum abbatem Westmonasterii et Priorem 
Osbertum de Clara...... dedisse tribus puellis Emme 
videlicet et Gunilde et Cristine heremitorium de Cune- 
burna quod zdificavit Godwynus...... Huic loco etiam 
Cuneburnie ecilicet dedit Ailmarus sacerd.s unam terram 
in caritate in Southwerch, que reddit per annum ijs.” 
The grant of land at Knightsbridge, which Abbot 
Herbert gave to the priory, rans as under (ibid., 
p. 361) :-— 

Herebertua abbas ecclesie sancti Petri Westmona- 
sterii......ancillis Dei, quae sunt in ecclesia beati Johannis 
Baptiste de Keneburna...... quandam terram ad rartan- 
dam in tenetura manerii nostri quod dicitur Cnithte- 
bruga in loco qui Gara appellatur.”’ 

Both these charters were granted in the time of 
King Henry I. Others will be found in the 
appendix of Park's ‘Topography of Hampstead,’ 
one of which records a grant by Herbert’s successor, 
Abbot Gervasius, of two corrodies “ ancillis Christi 
de Keneburna,” and another by Abbot Lawrence, 
who succeeded Gervasius, which confirmed the 
grants made “ ancillis Christi de Kyneburna” by 
his predecessors. The various spellings, Kyle- 
bourne, Kilebourne, and Kelebourne, do not seem, 
so far as we can judge from the charters, to have 
come into use until the thirteenth century. 

Originally, therefore, the brooklet which watered 
the district in which the prefix Ken is chiefly found 
was known as the Kenburn, and it was on its bank 
that I think it probable some of the scattered 
Iceni, after the defeat of Boadicea, may have 
settled. In course of time, the tribal name, like 
Hiine, and many others,* became a personal 
appellation, and thence would be derived such 
names as Kensington and Kensal. The former of 
these districts figures in Domesday as Chenisitun, 
which I equate with Kénes-tiin, the town or vill 
of Kén or Kéne. The name of Kensal is not found 
in Domesday, but it is obviously Kénes-heal, and 
denotes the site of the manorial residence of the 
chief landowner of the district, before whose hall 
was the village green, a circumstance commemo- 
rated in the modern designation of the district. 
Similarly, the suggestion of Lysons that Bethnal 
Green owes its name to the baronial family of 
Bathon or De Bathonia, which owned property 
in that neighbourhood in the time of Edward J., 
may be dismissed in favour of the assumption that 
an earlier proprietor of the name of Beda or Besa, 
gen. Bean, bad his headquarters on a site which 
received the name of Be&San-heal. 


* Cf. Mr. W. H. Stevenson's most interesting papers 
on of Celtic Occupation in Local Names’ 8, 
iv. 1, 
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I may state in conclusion that it seems open to 
question whether Kennington and other similarly 
named places in Surrey have any connexion with 
the Kens of Western London, and with regard to 
Kent, which B. H. L. places in the same category, 
I may observe that the final ¢ is clearly radical, 
and that some other explanation of the name 
must be sought for. It is a curious fact that the 
Jutes, who colonized the country of the Cantii and 
the Isle of Wight, should have retained the old 
Celtic names of these districts, whilst the Angles 
and the Saxons almost invariably Teutonized the 
nomenclature of their settlements. : 

W. F. Parpeaux. 
Kingeland, Shrewsbury. 


Scrvivinc Mempers OF THE First Victorian 
House or Commons (8 8. xii, 43).—J.T. Leader 
is still living, and was one of the stewards at the 
last dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund. He is 
also one of the three surviving original members of 
the Reform Club. H. T. 


Epitioxs or ARTHURIAN AND GRAAL LEGENDS 
(8" S. xii. 67).—These references may be of use : 
Inquiry into the Origin and Signification of the 
ne of the San Grea!, by Dr. F, G. Bergmann, 


Saint Graal, aprés des Textes et des Documents 
Inédits, par Eug. Hucher, 3 vols., Mans, 1878. 

Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, by Alfred 
Nutt, 1889. 
in the Arthurian Legend, by Prof. John Rhye, 


Eseaye New and Old, by J. B. G., 1892 (includes 
‘Grail Myths and the German Gral-Sage’). 
An article in the National Magazine, 1857, ‘The 
Legend of Sangreal,’ by R. A. Vaughan. 
See also ‘N, & Q.,’ 1" 8., s. v. ‘San Graal’; S. viii, 
304; 7% 8. vi, 459; and Mr. S. Baring-Gould’s work. 
W. C. B. 


E. W. P. will be glad to learn that the ‘ Titurel’ 
of Wolfram von Eschenbach was translated by the 
late Miss Julia Goddard, and can be seen in 
‘xtenso in the sixth volume of my Antiquarian 
Magazine, 1884, E. Watrorp. 


Ventnor. 


Hampton Court Guipe-Booxs (7* vi. 248, 
278; 8® S. xii. 46).—It is very kind of Mr. 
Ratra Tuomas to forgive me an alleged offence, 
committed nearly nine years ago ; but he har, I 
think, greatly exaggerated the wrong, if he has 
not imagined it altogether. He had complained 
of the guide-books. It appeared to me that he had 
not seen the best, to which I referred him, thinking 
todo him a service, and only adding the mild 
query, “Should not such sources be exhausted 
before applying to ‘N. & Q.’?” To qualify that as 
“aslap on the mouth,” as Mr. R. Toomas 
elegantly describes it, is not fair, but is an abuse 
of terms; nor did I use the words “ wasting the 


Bat I do hold that these columns should not be 
taken up with questions which could be easily 
solved by reference to ordinary authorities. Mr. R. 
Tromas, I regret to observe, has not y:t followed 
my hint, now nine years old, and consulted the 
revised edition (1887) of Mr. E. Law’s handbook. 
Perhaps, after another rest of equal time, he 
will have done se, There might be a Statute of 


Limitations, I think, for personal attacks. 
MarsHALt. 


“ Hansarp”: Hanse” (8 S. xii. 47).—The 
surname Hansard is much older than Dr, Murray 
thinke. The Hansards were a Surrey family, long 
settled in the neighbourhood of Stoke d’Abernon. 
The earliest record of the name in the Surrey Feet 
of Fines (published by the Surrey Archeological 
Society) is John II., say 1201. 

Nevitt, F.S.A. 


Earty Heapstones, &c, (8 S. xi. 428; xii. 
17).—In reading I, J.’s note anent these I was 
reminded of something I had previously read with 
regard to early headstoner, by Dr. Pegge. In his 
* Anonymiana ; or, Ten Centuries of Observations 
on Various Authors and Subjects’ (London, 1818), 
p. 222, he writes :— 

“‘Quere, did any one ever see a gravestone in & 
churchyard two hundred years old in 1774! The stones, 
no doubt, would last longer than that; and therefore I 
conceive that the better people before 1574 were gener- 
ally interred in the church ; and that the common and 
ordinary sort, buried in the churcbyarde, did not aspire 
after memorials of this kind till after that date.” 

D. J.’s investigations seem to confirm this 
opinion of Dr. Pegge’s, who had, no doubt, even 
more favourable conditions for discovering - 
such existing headstones in his time than D. J. 
bas now. Dr. Pegge, moreover, must have written 
his opinion more than a hundred years ago, when 
time had had less opportunity, to the extent of the 
period named, for its destructive power. 

Mr. H. J. Loaring, in bis collection of ‘Epitaphs : 
Quaint, Curious, and Elegant,’ has some intro- 
ductory remarks on the obsequies of various 
nations, and ventures the assertion that in Eng- 
land tombstones were introduced at an early 
period, and no attempt was ever made to confine 
them to any particular class. Unfortunately, we 
have no recorded particulars as to dates. There is 
one curious item, however, in the course of his 
remarks, from which it would appear that at one 
time the burial ‘‘ fee was as much again for bury- 
ing in the church as in the porch,” and from this 
we may go further to the probable conclusion that 
for burial in the churchyard the fee was less than 
either. We may, therefore, suppose, with Dr. Pegge, 
that it was there “the common and ordinary sort ” 
of people were buried, whose conditions of life were 
such as precluded them from aspiring to the 
erection of memorial headstones, or even memorials 


space of ‘N, & Q.,” which he attributes to me. 


of any kind. OC. P. Hate. 
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Kine Lear Historicat §, xi. 207; xii. 35). 
—There isa statement in Geoffrey of Monmouth 
with regard to King Lear which is not without 
interest at the present time, but which I have not 
seen referred to in the present discussion. It is 
that King Lear reigned (or, as Geoffrey puts it, 
nobly governed his country for sixty years. 

J. Foster Pater, 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


“Tworensy Damn” (5 S. xii. 126 ; S. iii. 
232, 326, 462 ; iv. 32)—When at Elmina, Gold 
Coast, in 1880-1, there were ia circulation small 
Dutch coins of white metal, of debased silver, value 
twopence and one penny. These coins were called 
*‘dammers” by the English and Datch-speaking 
clerks in the offices. Owing to their being un- 
limited tender, and large payments being at times 
made in them, they became a nuisance and were 
demonet zed, C. L. D. 


Witprake §. xii. 47) —George Tattersall 
wrote under the pseudonym Wildrake. His works 
consisted of ‘Guide to the Northern Lakes of Eng- 
land,’ 1836; ‘Sporting Architecture,’ 1841 ; 
‘Cracks of the Day,’ 1841 (announced as in pre- 
paration for Mr. Edward Arnold’s “ Sportsman’s 
Library” of reprints); and ‘ Pictorial Gallery of 
English Racehorses,’ 1841. 

Herpert Maxwett. 


Tae 39tn Foor (8 8. xi. 265, 491 ; xii. 56). 
—I would humbly suggest to Miss E. E. Taorts 
that before intervening in a controversy it is useful 
to know what that controversy is about. Had she 
taken this precaution, she would have been saved 
from accusing me of an “eagerness” to defend my 
article on the retreat from Cabul, seeing that, so 
far from ever having been attacked, it was not 
even under consideration. At the risk of weary- 
ing the remaining readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ may I be 
allowed to rescue the lady from the confusion of 
ideas which has overwhelmed her by pointing out 
that the subject of the controversy was a sentence 
in an article on the battle of Val, in which the 
retreat from Cabul and the battle of Plassy were 
contrasted in illustration of a quite distinct argu- 
ment. Had I, consequently, insisted on inserting 
in my defence of that position a list of the authori- 
ties I had used in writing the article on the retreat 
from Cabul, published years previously, which my 
opponent had probably never even heard of till I 
myself mentioned it, the Editor might have been 
excused for having doubts as to my sanity. 

At the same time, if Miss Taorts has no 
objection to reading my let'er, which she criticizes, 
sbe will discover that one of my points against 
Cent URIon was the existence of a great mass of 
literature bearing on the retreat of Cabul, includ- 
ing the records of ‘‘ the 44th ’ to which she refers. 
That I made “free” use of this literature in 


writing my own account will not, I imagine, come 
as a surprise to those who have grasped the fact 
that in writing history it is usual to obtain your 
facts from the best authorities in preference to 
trusting to your own invention, however original 
that may be. 

Her letter, I notice, is headed ‘ The 39th Foot’; 
but it appears to me to have exactly as much 
bearing on my controversy with CENTURION as 
King Charles I.’s head had on Mr. Dick's memorial 
to the Lord Chancellor. Freperick Dixon, 


See ‘Sixty Years a Queen,’ 4 ii, pp. 31-34, 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
Cever et Avpax. 


“ or Asta” (8% xii. 8).— Without 
doubt Hallam is referring to the following passage, 
for he uses some of the language of it :— 

Thy demon, that's thy spirit which keeps thee, is 

Noble, courageous, high, unmstchable, 

Where Carar’s is not; but, near him, thy angel 

Becomes a fear, as being o erpowered, 

* Antony and Cleopatra,’ IL. iii. 
E. 


Tue “ Barcurst” S, xi. 185, 334, 395, 518). 
—See an article by Mr. Swainson Gowper, F.S.A., 
on ‘Hawkshead Folk-lore’ in vo'. xiv. of the 
Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian and Archeological Society, p. 


Srainep Grass (8 S. xi. 427, 458).—The Rev. 
W. Bazeley, of Matson, Gloucester, the Secretary of 
the Bristol and Gloucester Archwological Society, 
has a fine collection of ancient stained glass. 


Caampion oF Enotanp xi. 349, 457).— 
Canon Lodge, in his exhaustive work on Scrivelsby, 
the home of the champions, treats the story as 
an exploded fabrication. Mr. Bienxiysorr will 
find much interesting information in the book. 

Grorcr T. Kenyon. 


Acetpama” xi, 48, 194, 352, 516).— 
As Lysarr still seems to imply that heakel is a 
Hebrew word, I should consider it a favour if he 
would transliterate it into Hebrew characters, and 
state precisely where it is to be found. I hardly 
know what Lysart means by the “ Hebrew Tar- 
gums.” The Targums were written in Chaldee 
or Aramaic, which was the current language of the 
Jews during and after the Captivity, and their 
name, which signifies “ interpretation,” indicates 
the fact that they were compiled for the use of a 
people who no longer understood the language in 
which their sacred writings were originally com- 


posed. I daresay the word X??M occurs in them, 
but, as I previously stated, this word is Chaldee, 
and not Hebrew. I may add that this discussion 
will not be wasted if it leads any one to read the 
admirable article upon the Targums which the 
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late Emanuel Deutsch contributed to Smith’s 

* Dictionary of the Bible.’ 
Mr. Stitwett is quite correct in his remarks 

upon the prounciation of the word Aceldama. All 

the vowels are short, with the exception of the last, 

which is long. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


“ Grazer,” “ Venetians” S, xii. 28).—Is 
it possible that the first word is a misreading of 
“grazier”? According to Halliwell, ‘‘ Venetians” 
were “‘a kind of hose or breeches made to come 
below the garters.” A “tuck mill,” or tucking- 
mill, was used for the fulling of cloth (twch). There 
are good notes on the name in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. ix. 
68, 155, 199. The name survives at Tisbury, 
Wilts. W. C. B. 


A tuck mill was a mill for weaving linen cloth, 
Cf. tucker, an old-fashioned name for such a front 
or covering to a woman's dress. There is a place 
called Tuckingmill in Cornwall, near Camborne. 

O. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


It is very probable that G. D. M.’s man was 
what would be designated to-day a finisher and 
calenderer. Goods in the loom-state are not always 
immediately usable or merchantable. A manu- 
facturer, in this instance possibly of linens, would 
send his production to the tuck mill (tuck is now 
an obsolete trade term, save in the sense used by 
Canon Bardsley in his ‘Surnames,’ who derives 
the name of Tucker from the business of tucking) 
to be *‘ assisted” or improved in the feel of it by 
the aid of substances used by the tucker; then 
would follow the process of glazing, or, as is 
termed now, calendering, ¢.¢., running the cloth 
through two revolving cylinders, which being 
oe produce that glazed surface all are familiar 
with. 

“ Venetians,” —These are described in Halliwell 
as “a kind of hose or breeches made to come below 
the garters.” Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston, Manchester. 

[Mr. Lawson has been kind enough to forward for 
oy specimens of cloth before and after the glazing 
process, 


Scnoot at Parson’s Green (8% xi. 
447, 498).—I am very much obliged to Mr. Firet 
for his kind identification of Albion House, 
accompanied as it is with a courteous invitation to 
call and see a view of the house. I am sorry I can 
offer Mr. Fret no important particulars of the 
school. It seems to have been conducted rather 
parsimoniously ; so much so, that I have wondered 
if it may not have been the school to which 
Frank Mildmay was sent, and my father 
Johnny Pagoda, The mistress was certainly of 
a domesticated nature, for she measured her calico 
from her right hand to the tip of her nose turned 


over the left shoulder, which made exactly one 
yard ; the boys beat their chilblains with holly ; 
pudding was served before meat ; only one round 
or slice of thinly buttered bread (“bread and 
scrape”) was served, with dry bread to follow, if 
required. On the other hand, my father was allowed 
five shillings a week pocket-money, which would 
tend to show that he was not sent there for the 
sake of economy. If the Mr. William Maxwell 
who kept the school was related to the Capt. Max- 
well who was in command of the Alceste when 
she was wrecked with Lord Amherst aboard, this 
would account for my father being sent there, for 
that gentleman had stood godfather to my parent 
at Bombay. Tuomas J, JeaKEs. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


Tue Piantine or THe Pesny Hevor(8" xii. 
29).—Miss Peacock will find a full discassion of 
this difficult subject, under the heading of * The 
Horngarth,” in ‘ Memorials of Old Whitby,’ by the 
Rev. Canon J. C. Atkinson (Macmillan, _1895), 
pp. 35-57, C. E. D. 


The origin of this ancient custom will be found 
fully described in Charlton’s ‘ History of Whitby, 
1779, and in the recently published ‘ Memorials of 
Whitby,’ by the Rev. J. ©. Atkinson, Vicar of 
Danby. The local guide-books also furnish short 
aud interesting accounts. T. Seymour. 


This is an old acquaintance of ‘N. & Q.’ See 
3™ S. ii, 88,119, 298, 318; 4” S. v. 595; 5" 
iv. 207, 378 ; v. 57,154. See also the ‘Whitby 
Chartulary,’ Surt. Soc., i. 129, 325, 340 ; ii. 416, 
426. B. 
(Other replies are acknowledged. } 


Hoty Tuurspay Superstition, LincoLNsHiRe 
(8® S. xi. 406; xii. 31).—Other people agree 
with Lincolnshire in styling Maundy Thursday 
‘* Holy Thursday,” just as they call Easter Eve 
“Holy Saturday.” In Mass and Office the 
Liturgical titles are, ‘‘ Feria quinta in Coena 
Domini” for the one, and ‘‘ Sabbato Sanoto” for 
the other. Groree 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


For discussion on Holy Thursday, see ‘ Blake's 
Holy Thursday,’ 7" S. xi. 386, 473, 514; xii. 58 ; 
8" ii. 514; ix. 394, Cever Avpax. 


Hare anv Easter Eoas (8 S. xii. 9).—The 
following note appears in the Folk-lore Journal 
i, 121-2 (Folk-lore Society, 1883) :— 

**Some time ago the question was raised how it came 
that, according to South German still prevailing folk- 
lore, the hare is believed by children to lay the Easter 
egge. I venture now to offer a probable answer to it. 
Originally the hare seems to have been a bird, which the 
ancient Teutonic goddess Ostara (the Anglo-Saxon 
Eastre or Eostre, as Bede calls her) transformed into a 
quadruped. For this reason the hare, in grateful 
recollection of its former quality as bird and swift 
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messenger of the Spring-Goddess, is able to 7 eggs on 
her festival at Easter-time (v. Oberle’s ‘ Ueberreste 
germani« hen Heidentums im Christentum,’ 8vo, Baden- 
Baden, 1883, p. 104).—H, Kress.” 
G. L. Aprersoy. 
Wimbledon. 


Sratve or tar Doxe oF xi. 510; 
xii. 36).—In 1862 a return was made 
**of the public statues or public monuments in London 
belonging to the nation, exclusive of those in palaces 
other than St, Stephen's Hall, in the Palace of West- 
minster, or cathedrals, and now under the charge of 
the Chief Commissioner of Works, specifying the date «f 
er:ction and names of the artists, if known, and from 
what funds purchased or erected.” 

The list was published in the Illustrated London 
News of 19 Jaly, 1862, and in it this particular 
statue is referred to as follows :— 

**The Duke of Kent, Portland Place, by S, Gahagan, 
paid for by subscription.” 

It is an ominous fact that the date of erection 
is in this instance not given. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonsbire, 


Layman xi, 106, 192, 314; xii. 36).— 
This explanation is so unusual as to be impossible. 
A lsic never yet was a cleric, inferior or superior. 
The meaning is that communication with a bishop, 
whether of a laic or a cleric under his degree, is on 
a different footing from that of another bishop. As 
above, one bishop is co-ordinated to another, but 
both laics and other clerics subordinated. 

C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


When I read W. C. B.'s protest (p. 106) against 
the use of the word ‘“‘ layman” (on p. 4), my ob- 
servation to myself was, ‘‘ Quite right.” It never 
for one moment occurred to me that I was the 
culprit until I read Mr. Warren's note on p. 192. 
I withdraw the word, which I used inadvertently. 
I have, by kind favour, reprinted my notes 
‘ British’ and have substituted “ civilian ” for “lay- 
map.” Inthe ‘Grammar School Dictionary,’ Lon- 
don, Allan, 1867, I find the following definition : 
** Layman, a man not of the clerical order.” 

Tac mas. 


Brron’s ‘ Brrro’ (8 xii, 5).—One of the 
great old English poets has used this metre. See 
* Virgil’s Goat,’ by Edmund Spenser. Byron, if 
I mistake not, refers to Frere, but I do not 
remember that he mentions Fairfe x or Spenser. 

E. Yarpiey. 


A Criminat Famity (8 S, xi. 226; xii. 16). 
—Thoee interested in this subject may be glad to 
have their attention drawn to the following ¢xtract 
from the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1773 (if it has not 
already appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’) :— 

“ Winchester, March 20.—This day Robert Arlett, for 
robbing, and threatening to murder Mr. D. Chase, near 
Basingstoke, wae executed bere pursuant to his sentence. 


He confessed the fact. His father and grandfather were 
both hanged bere for offences of the like nature ; his 
mother was transported ; his brother is now bere under 
sentence of transportation ; and he himself was tried at 
Reading on four indictments two years ago.” 
Heten Toyrnser. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


“Doo Latin” (8 S, xi. 423).—Grose’s ‘A 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue’ has :-— 
** Dog Latin.—Barbarous Latin, such as was 
formerly used by the lawyers in their pleadings.” 
[ quote from a copy of the third edition, 1796. [ 
have a vague idea that I have seen the expression 
in one of Foote’s plays, but I may be mistaken. 

F. Binxseck Terry. 


Hotty Meanows (8"™ S. i. 431, 462; xi. 304, 
375, 411, 473).—I assure Sin H. Maxwete that 
it is not from ‘‘ incredulity,” but from observation, 
that I persist in denying that the Jeaves on the 
apper branches of hollies are all smooth. If he will 
kindly favour me with bis address I shall be happy 
to send him a specimen branch from a variega 
holly in my own garden. On it (and this, I main- 
tain, holds universally) the leaves which were 
smooth when they appeared last year have now 
developed spiner, while the fresh leaves which 
have come on this summer are still smooth. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


[Some leaves sent by our correspondent have duly 
reached ur, | 


Literary Women THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century: Gonzaca (8" xi, 423; 
xii. 10).—This truly «xcellent lady deserves a 
niche in ‘N. & Q.’ She is called Isabella by 
Bayle, who quotes what Cardinal Bembo says of 
her. Buayle’s words are :— 


** Gonzaga (Isabella), the wife of Guido Ubaldo de 
Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, deserves to be reckoned 
amongst the most illustrious ladies. One of her 
panegyrists calls her a woman for her goodness, integrity, 
courage, and nobleness more divine than humane. She 
bad such chastity as deserves to be admired, Nothing but 
the death of the duke could part them. This death cast 
her almost into despair, and her affliction had like to have 
been truly mortal. Note that her marriage lasted twenty 
years. Our Isabella epent the rest of her days in a 
glorious widowhood. She was aunt to Eleonora Gonzaga, 
whom she married to a nepbew of Julius II., that is, 
to Francis Maria de la Rovere, who succeeded her 
husband in the duchy of Urbino. By that you'll see at 
what time she lived ; and if you read ‘I! Cortegiano’ of 
Baltbasa Castiglione you ‘ll eee her very much praised ; 
and you "ll see that the court of Urbino was then very 
polite. I will relate what Peter Bembus said of this 
dutchess, The author of the tract entituled: ‘ De 
Matrimonio Literati, an ceehbem esse an vero nubere 
convenint,’ alledges the great merits of some women, and 
does not forget this. ‘ Quid de Elizabetha Gonzaga?’ saye 
he, ‘quam Bembus ita laudat, ut lapideum eum esse 
dicat qui non unam ejus sessiunculam omnibus philo- 
sophorum ambulationibus et disputationibus anteponax.’ ” 


Bayle has this note on Ubaldo: ‘‘ And not de 


mae. 


| 
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la Rovere, as Hilarion de Coste says, p. 697 of the 
’” | of Eastern and Western 


first tome of his : ‘ Eloges des Dames IIlustres. 
And the following note cn her panegyrists : 
“Joseph Betussi ‘Delle donne illustre,’ spud 
Hilarion de Coste, ubi supra, See also Christofano 
Baronzini, ‘ Della dignita, e nobilta della donne,’ 
giornata quinta, p. 116, Florence, 1625.” (Bayle, 
‘Historical and Critical Dictionary,’ London, 
1710, vol. ii. p. 1431.) A. B G. 


J. B.S. may like to know that there is a transla- 
tion of Bonner’s life of Olympia Morata published 
by Johnson & Hunter, Edinburgh, 1854. In 
Hay’s ‘ Female Biography,’ London, 1803, iv. 
pp. 343-353, are accounts of Cecilia, Eleonora, Isa- 

lla, Julia, and Lucretia de Gonzaga, but the name 
Elizabeth de Gonzaga does not appear. 

Lawrence Forp. 


*Joun Trot” S, xi. 289).—I fiad that 
this character had a feminine equivalent. Speak- 
ing of Mrs. Mountfort (Verbruggen), Cibber says, 
“She got herself up in the most bedizening, dowdy 
dress that ever covered the untrained limbs of a 
Joan Trot” (‘ Apology,’ ed. Lowe, i. 167). 


Passacr Lame (8 S, xii. 28).—I think 
the passage wanted must be one which I have 
—_ in the essay of Elia entitled ‘ New Year's 

ve’:— 

“Tt was better that our family should have missed 
that legacy, which old Dorrell cheated us of, than 
that I should have at this t two th d pound 
in banco, and be without the idea of that specious old 
rogue. 


C. Lawrence Forp. 
Bath. 


Lire or Pror. Jowerr (8 S. xii. 26).—Dr. 
Axcus does not give Dean Rurgon’s witty couplet, 
or rather two couplets. They were as follows :— 

Nomen, quoth Jowett, vobis apprebandus— 
But perhaps in Latin you won't understand us; 
So in plain English—all that followed after 
Was lost, guid mirwm, in a roar of laughter, 
C. F. 8S. Warren, M A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


“Bock” (8 §. xi. 409; xii. 13).—This word 
is the Anglo-Iodian corruption of the Sanskrit 
bakna—*o prate, to jabber. “ Buck-stick” is a 
common Anglo-Indian appellation for a person 
who is too fond of hearing himself talk—a bore, in 
fact. MetayctHon Mapvie. 

Calcutta. 


J. Huspanps, A.M. (8 §. xii. 8).-—The Rev. 
Jobn Husbands, son of the Rev. Thomas Husbands, 
of Baldon Marsh, Oxfordshire, matriculated from 
Pembroke College, Oxford, 28 July, 1721, then 
aged fifteen, and graduated B.A. in 1725, pro- 


common in poetry ; 
expressed beautifully, as some of the passages 
which I have quoted show. 


ress a ‘ Comparison 
oetry’ (Gent. Mag., 
November, 1732, vol. ii. p. 1083). 
Hipwett. 

A mention of this gentleman, in connexion with 
Jobnson’s Latin translation of Pope’s ‘ Messiab,’ 
will be found in the ‘ History of Pembroke College, 
Oxford,’ by Douglas Macleane, recently issued as 
one of its volumes for the current year by the 
Oxford Historical Society. Pacer 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Popotation (8 §. xii. 29).—It is with much 
pleasure that I am able to furnish Ma. Fitrer 
with the population of Fulham from the first 
census of 1801, excepting 1891, which I do not 
possess : 1801, 4,428; 1811, 5,903; 1821, 6,492; 
1831, 7,317; 1841, 9,319; 1851, 11,886; 1861, 
15,539 ; 1871, 23,378 ; 1881, 42,895, 

Everard Home Coxeman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


If I understand Mr. Fieet’s question rightly, 
I would suggest a reference to the ‘Census Re- 
rt’ issued in 1852. There the population of 
ulham is given at (1841)9,319 and (1851) 11,886. 
Epwarp H. Marsaatt, M.A. 


He was preparing for the 


Hastings, 


Comprrotier oF THE Pire xi. 508).— 
The Pipe Office, an English law office in which the 
person called the Oontroller makes out leases of 
Crown lands and enters all debts to the Crown in 
the great roll made of parchment and kept in the 
Exchequer, also writes the summons to the sberiffs 
to levy the debts of the Pipe. Ths Clerk of the 
Pipe (or great Roll) looks toall accounts and debts 
due to the king. Abolished by 3 & 4 Will. IV., 
c. 99. Joun Rapcuirrs. 


He was concerned, not with wine or tobacco, 
but with the Court of Exchequer. See the Act 
37 Ed. III. c. 4. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 
Passages §. xi. 385).—I did 
not forget Gray's famous lines :— 


Full many a flower ia born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


But, although there is in them the idea of the air 
being perfumed by the flower, their chief idea is 
different. Burns also has written :— 


At ev’n when beans their fragance shed 
In rustling gale. 
‘ Elegy on Captain M. H,’ 


Probably this thought, which I have noticed, is 
but a common thought may be 


E. Yarpiey. 


Marriace Custom (8 §. xi. 328).—The reason 


ceeding M.A. in 1728, He died 21 Nov., 1732. 


of this seems rather obvious—a gallant bridegroom 
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would naturally go first to the church or altar, 
rather than allow the bride to wait about in a 
derogatory style for him to arrive, possibly late, 
giving the idea of his being reluctant. 
Bayswater. 


“ Warta ”= Work-pay (8 xi. 324, 392). 
—Carr’s ‘ Dialect of Craven,’ 1828, has ‘* Wart- 
day, a work day.” The Yorkshire division of the 
week into “ Sunda’s and warda’s”’ is familiar to 
me. Mr. J. Clough Robinson’s ‘ Dialect of Leeds,’ 
1862, has ‘‘ waidays” with this amusing query, 
“ Worse-day, war = worse }” Of course war=wark 
= work. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Cartstmas Decorations (8 xi. 
264).—I have never heard before of the super- 
stition which OC. C. B. mentions at this reference ; 
but recently I was told it was unlucky to allow 
the Christmas decorations to remain up after 
Twelfth-cake Day. Is this a common belief ? 

C. P. Hate. 


Francis Lecor S. iv. 29, 72).—His death 
is thus recorded in the London Chronicle, Tuesday, 
20 May, to Thursday, 22 May, 1783, vol. liii. 
p. 483 :— 

“On Thursday last died at the Grove, near Pinner, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age, Francis Legge, Esq., 
many years an officer in the army, and lately governor 
of Nova Scotia,” 

Hipwett. 


Appitios To Nationa Aytarm (8 xi. 
323, 358, 471 ; xii. 11).—From the Northampton 
Daily Reporter of 14 Jane, in which reference is 
made to my communication to ‘N. & Q.’ under 
this heading (8 S. xi. 471), I abstract the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

“ Mr. Page will be glad to learn that the anonymous 
author of these lines was William Amphlett, a son of a 
Baptist minister of the same name. He emigrated to 
the United States and published ‘The Emigrant’s 
Directory to the Western States of North America.’ ” 

Joun T. Pace, 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


* Avtar Gates” (8 S. xi. 308, 396 ; xii. 17). 
—‘The Mighty Atom’ was my authority for the 
carved images. I did not so much as know that 
Combmartin existed outside the novel. Did any- 
body remark that it was a novel thing for chancel 
gates to open inwards? I cannot find any record 
of such a discovery in‘N.& Q’ &r. Swirain, 


Carst (8 §. xi, 447).—A dove with an olive 
branch in its mouth is borne by the following 
families: Tarvile, co. Leicester; Mayo, of Cheshunt 
House, Herts; Ireland, of Albrighton, Salop; 
Doughty, of Hanworth, co. Norfolk; Noyes, of 
Traokwood in Shinfield, par. Berks ; Ireland, of 
Hutt, co. Lancaster ; Stuart, Baron Blantyre, Sco., 
with a laurel branch ; Taverner, of Arneways, in 


Lambourne, co. Essex; Frederick, of London. 
Also with a branch or sprig vert, Andrews, of 
Bary St. Edmunds, co, Suffolk ; Austen, of Lon- 
don ; Barker, of London. The blazon in each crest 
varies. If the dove is standing upon two hearts it 
may only be a lover's seal or ring. 

Jonn Rapcuirre. 


I hope this may help Avov. in his search :— 

** Salt, of Weeping, Staffe., three annulets interlaced 
sa., thereon a dove holding in the beak an olive branch 
ppr., and charged on the neck with a chevron also 
‘ Crests.’ 

W. E. Layroy, F.S.A. 

Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


“Dicx’s Hatnann” (8 S. xi. 467; xii. 37). 
—‘* Odd as Dick's hatband ” is a well-known col- 
loquial expression in New England. The English 
ancestors of the New England folk—nearly all of 
them—came here in the latter part of the reign of 
James I. and during the reign of Charles I. If 
they brought the expression with them, which I 
do not doubt, it antedates by many years Richard 
Cromwell. J. G. Woopwarp. 

Hartford, Conn, 


Morat” ror Exact Likeness (8" xii. 
26).—This is also used by Hood (in his ‘ Comic 
Almanack ’) in some verses from a dutiful nephew 
to his uncle :— 

Little Hal’s as like you as two peas, 
So lively and spruce and so jaunty— 
And dear little Emily Anne 
Has grown quite the moral of Aunty. 


G. E, C. 


This word is in constant use in the northern 
pitts of Lincoloshire. It is used sometimes for 
physical, at others for intellectual resemblance :— 

“Mary Ann looks young for her age; her dowter 
Jane is the very moral on her: you can hardly tell one 
fra th’ other.” 

‘* That there lad is the very moral of his faather i’ th’ 
way he goes on.” 

Epwarp Pracock. 


Roman Artrametic (8 S. xi. 509). — This 
question cannot be answered without more space 
and more illustrative woodcuts than the most in- 
dulgent of editors would be likely to accord. The 
subject has exercised the ingenuity of several 
German scholars. Your correspondent should con- 
sult Friedlein, ‘Das Rechnen der Griechen und 
Réimer’; Cantor, ‘Mathematische Beitrige zu 
Kalturleben der Volkes’; and sundry papers in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik und Physik. 

It may here suffice to say that the Romans, with 
their clumsy numeration, performed arithmetical 
operations by the aid of the abacus, or of a table 
covered with sand on which were drawn circles of 
different sizes or more usually columns, and these 
contained pebbles, coins, or knuckle-bones. The 
spaces between the columns or within the circles 
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were called arcus, the first arcus to the right con- 
taining the units, the next the tens, the third the 
hundreds, and so on. 

Thus to denote 5291 four columns or circles 
would be required. Five pebbles or the figure v 
would be put in the fourth column, two or 11 in 
the third, nine or viii in the second, and one or 1 
in the first, 80 that 00000 | 00 | 000000000 | 0 on 
the abacus, or v| 1 | vill |1 in sand, would 
signify 5291. 

In adding or multiplying, when ten pebbles had 
accumulated in any column they were removed 
and replaced by one pebble in the next column to 
the left. Friedlein gives elaborate plates, show- 
ing how the various arithmetical operations were 
performed on the abacus, or in the sand which 
took its place. 

Thus, to multiply 14 by 24, we should have— 

Hundreds, Tens, Units. 
I 1v=xtv (14) 
1v=xxiv (24) 


1 viis 4X4=xvi (16) 
IV is 4X 10=xt (40) 
Vill is 20X 4=Lxxx (80) 
1 is 20 X 10=cc (200) 
Addingg — 
we get, vi=cccxxxvi (336) 
This simple case may serve to show how more 
complicated operations could be — 
saac TaYLor. 


This difficulty was dealt with by several corre- 
spondents in ‘ N. & Q , 3° S. vi. 29, 77, 139, 180, 
258. W. C. B. 


The abacus was used by the Romans as a cal- 
culating machine, it being a movable multiplication 
table in a solid frame. A. H. 


Hewry CornisH (8 xi. 447; xii. 51).— 
E. C. will find in Macaulay’s ‘ History of England’ 
(Cabinet Edition, 1880), vol. ii. pp. 245-7, and 
vol. v. p. 4, an account of the trial, execution, and 
reversal of attainder of Henry Cornish, together 
with some references which may give him— what 
the body of the ‘ History’ does not—an answer to 
his question. I have a quaint old book, entitled 

**Practical Discourses | on | Sickness and Recovery | 
in | Several Sermons | As they were lately preached in a 
| Congregation in London. | by | Timothy Rogers, M.A. 
| After his Recovery from a Sickness | of near two years 
continuance. | London | Printed for Thomas Parkhurst 
atthe Bible and | Three Crowns at the Lower End of 
Cheapside, | Jonathan Robinson at the Golden Lion in 

St. Paul’s Church-yard, and Jobn Dunton at | the 
ven in the Poultrey, M.D.0.X.0,1,” 


In the “Epistle Dedicatory” to this book, a 
reference to Alderman Cornish occurs, which may 
possibly give some clue to his family history. It 
is addressed to “The Right Worshipful Sir 
William Ashurst and Sir Thomas Lane, Knights, 


and Aldermen of the Oity of London,” and says at 
p. xix :— 


“God has been past to give You several Instances 
of the Vanity of this World, by the Deaths of several of 
your Relations, some of which [Marginal Note: Mr. 
Joseph and Mr, Benjamin Ashurst] died in their most 
hopeful Youth, and in the Flower of their Age whilst 
their Friends promised themselves a long Comfort and 
Delight in their Conversation, who had they lived might 
bave been of great use to their Country, and to the 
Church of God, And one Relation [Marginal Note : 
Alderman Cornish] you lost, by a way that was very 
afflicting to you, but advantagious to him. He died un- 
seasonably as to us, for we needed his Prayers and his 
good Example ; but his Dea'h was seasonable as to him- 
self; for 1 do not doubt but he was prepared for it. 
He died much beloved, and greatly bewailed. Those 
that knew him could not but esteem and value him for 
the Affableness and Civility of hie Temper, the Con- 
scientiousness of his Dealings, the Sincerity and Hearti- 
ness of his Expressions, the good Order that he kept in 
bis Family, and for that Uprightness and unaffected 
Religion that appeared to all that observed his Conversa- 
tion, I may without any shew of Flattery, say he was 
one of those good Men for whom many would have died, 
could they have exchanged their meaner Lives for his 
more serviceable Life. He died by a way somewhat 
terrible to Flesh and Blood, but which by Faith he over- 
came. His Z-al for the Liberties of this City, and which 
he shewed while he was in an honourable Station, ren- 
dred him obnoxious to those persons then in Authority 

who gave liberty to their Revenge to fall upon those who 
knew not how to flatter or commend, or promote their 
arbitrary Designe. It waa a thing below him to use such 
sneaking and such uncbristian Arts for Honour or for 
Safety. There is nothing can satisfy his Friends for the 
loss of so excellent a Citizen, so good a man and so 
sincere a Friend, but the consideration of that Pro- 
vidence, which though it be mysterious and severe for 
the present, yet will hereafter appear to have been very 
wise, and very good toall those that love God. Tho’ the 
lose of his Friends sustained by his removal from them be 
great, yet it cannot but be a Satisfaction to them to con- 
sider that he was happy in his Death. He is gone to 
that God that (as he said himself) knew his Innocence, 
and to a place where there are no false Accusations, and 
where he and his holy Friends shall never part again. 

This and much more than what I have said, is due to the 
Memory of so great and so good a Man, whom it is im- 
possible for a true Lover of his Country ever to forget,” 


E. C. will gather from this extract that Alder- 
man Cornish was related to one or both of the two 
knights, Sir William Ashurst and Sir Thomas Lane 
mentioned here, and that he probably had a family 
of his own, by the remark upon the “good Order 
he kept in his Family.” I am sorry I can help 
him no farther. 

May I, on my own bebalf, ask for information 
concerning the Timothy Rogers, M.A., the author 
of the ‘ Practical Discourses’ in question? That 
he was not a man of much humour is shown by 
the “Epistle Dedicatory”—where, in addition to the 
statement that Alderman Cornish has gone to a 
place “‘ where there are no false Accusations” for- 
getting the great Accuser of the Brethren, he 
addresses his two friends or patrons the City alder- 
men in the following fulsome style—where, how- 
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ever, we get a biographical glimpse of his own 
story :-— 


“It was from = Kindness, that io troubled and 
uneasy Times I did obtain many a pleasant and quiet 
Retreat. In both your Houses in the Country I always 
met with a chearful Entertainment, and had there an 
opportunity of Study, which together with the benefit 
of your Conversation, and a leisure to think, without 
being diverted by the noise and hurry of the disagreeing 
World, made me to relish a very sensible Delight in being 
there. It is to me and to others a thing very observable, 
that the Honours which you have received both from 
the King and your Fellow-Citizens, have made no Altera- 
tion in your former ingaging Tempers and Carriage : 
You are still as free, as pleasant, and as affable to your 
meaner Friends as you were before. Whereas we daily 
see many Persons whom a little Honour or Advance- 
ment changes from all the good Qualities they once 

es'd, to Loftiness and Pride ; whom an high Station 
fills with as bigh Thoughts, and who cannot from their 
more exalted Condition look upon such as are below 
them without Contempt and Scorn. And tho this may not 
cause them to lose some outward Civilities from those 
that are dazled with their shining Grandure, yet they do 
thereby lose all that Reverence and Esteem in the 
Minds of Men which otherwise they might expect...... 
It comforts us when from our low Ground we look up to 
your higher Sphere and see you so well to fill your Orbs 
with Light; And we daily pray that you may long shine 
there for the Common Good, and that we may long be 
refresh'd with those Influences which have already been 
eo comfortable to us...... I do now thank you for all the 
many Kindnesses that I have received from you both in 
my former Health, and in my late sore Affliction. I 
thank you for visiting me in my low Retate, though the 
greatness of my Pain and the anguish of my Thoughts 
allowed me not to take such notice of so greatan Honour 
as otherwise I should have done......Tbat You may pro- 
eper in your Trades, and go on with the same Vigour 
and Faithfulness to manage the Duties of your Publick 
Station that You have hitherto done ; That You may long 
live to promote the Welfare and Happiness of this City, 
and by the careful discharging of Yours Talents may 
afterwards have Authority over ten Cities, and exchange 
your Gowns for Robes of Glory; That the Blessing of 
God may be upon You, your Ladies, your Children, and 
your whole Families, is, and shall be the constant 
Prayer of, Gentlemen, 

“ Your very much obliged Servant, 


“Tixoray Rocers.” 
London, Sept. 22, 1690,” ‘ae 


The idea in the last paragraph of promotion from 
the Guildhall to the rule of heavenly cities, and of 
consequent change of the mazarine gown of an alder- 
man for the livery of the saints is unspeakably 
quaint. Wituiam Srxes, M.D., 

Gosport, Hants. 


Bripor (8 xi. 447).—In Beds the 
name Pillinge or Pilling occurs in the parishes of 
Marston, Morteyne, and Wootton. Pelling and 
Pilling are akin, I should thiok ; aod as Pelling in 
Sussex has the affix “ Bridge,” I infer that it isa 
bridge over a stream or pool in a meadow. For, 
according to Isaac Taylor's ‘Words and Places,’ 
pill means an inlet or pool, and ing is a meadow. 
Certainly Pillinge in Marston consists of a farm- 
bouse, cottages, and water, and at Wootton there 


are more houses and cottages at Pillinge than at 
Marston, and a large, never-failing brook. 
M.A.Oxon. 


The Pellings—or Pellines—were notables of 
Lindfield in the sixteenth century. See ‘Sussex 
Arch, Colls.,’ vols. ix, and xix. 

Eowarp H. Marsnattr, M.A, 
Hastings, 


Cakes (8 xii. 8, 58).—A query addressed 
to the Editress of the Fireside Department of Farm, 
Field, and Fireside, published on Fridays, price 
one penny, would elicit all the information required. 
My mother—a Burgundian—used at Easter or 
Shrovetide to make, besides apple fritters, a kind 
of figured pastry, mostly in the shape of small 
gridirons or gratings, round or square. I saw a 
similar cake at St. Heliers, Jersey, at Michaelmas, 
1870—there known as ‘‘ Jersey wonders.” They 
suggest the rock carvings of the Maritime Alps, 
known as ‘‘ Meraviglie,” and probably represent 
the creatures of the sun. Tuomas J. Jakes. 


If Hovsewire will communicate with me I can 
tell her where she can get the recipes she wants 
for making cakes peculiar to certain towns, counties, 
&c., in England, if not in Ireland. 

Aurp. J. Kise, 
101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Peninsuta Mepat (8 §. xi. 489; xii. 73).— 
In the Royal Naval Exhibition of 1891, held in 
London, was exhibited a collection of medals and 
crosses (gold), also the silver war medal, represent- 
ing the principal actions from the war in Egypt, 
1801, to the concluding battle in the Peninsula, 
Toulouse, 1814. There was at least one with the 
bars for Fort Detroit, Chateauguay, and Chrystler’s 
Farm. They were lent by Capt. A. E. Whitaker, 
5th (Northumberland) Fusiliers, who no doubt 
could supply the information your correspondent 
requires. KNow.er. 


H. J. H. Martin (8" 8S, xi. 467).—Can this 
be John Martin, the pupil of the famous Charles 
Musso, or Muss, the enamel painter? Martin was 
born near Hexham, 1789, and died in 1854. He 
painted ‘Zadok in search of the Waters of 
Oblivion,’ ‘ Joshua commanding the Sun to stand 
still,’ ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ ‘The Fall of Babylon,’ 
and of Nineveb, &c. M.A.Oxon., 


Avrsors oF Quotations Wantep (8" S. xi. 
249).— 
» All the pent-up stream of life. 
Tennyson, he Beauty.’ 


. YARDLEY, 
(8 8. xi. 469.) 
“ That man has done well,”’ &c. 
Perhaps X. Y. Z. alludes to the passage “ It is great, 
and there is no other ess. To make some nook of 
God's creation a little fruitfuller, better,” which is ia 
Carlyle’s ‘ Past and Present,’ w, 8 
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Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
Shakespeare's London: a Study E London in the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. By T, Fairman Ordish, F.S.A. 
(Dent & Co.) 
Wut. welcome as an aid in the effort to realize the life 
of Shakspeare in the surroundings amidst which it is 
most natural to conceive him, Mr, Ordish’s book is in 
some respects a disappoint t. In his interesting, 
useful, and important work on the ‘ Early London 
Theatres’ (for a review of which see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8 8, vi. 
359) Mr. Ordish promised a companion volume, which 
should finish the tale of the London theatres, deecribing 
their situation, history, and associations, and so con- 
stituting for the student a work of lasting value for 
purpose of reference. In place of this we have a volume 
the contents of which, like those of most works concern- 
ing Shakespeare, are principally made up of speculation 
and conjecture. That Mr, Ordish is wholly responsible 
for the substitution of one work for another we are not 
disposed to state. His present volume, growing out of 
lectures delivered before the Working Men's Coll or 
other institutions, is both useful and acceptable. 2 it 
moreover, Mr, Ordish has essayed to do in part what he 
romised. Something is said concerning the Rose, 
eustous’s theatre at Newington; the Globe, Shak- 
speare’s Globe and that by which it was succeeded ; the 
ortune, in Cripplegate; the Swan Theatre, in Paris 
Garden; the Blackfriars, and so forth. It is inadequate, 
however, for our purpose, and but poorly compensates 
us for the absence, if it is to be final, of the promised 
work, In the compilation of the present volume Stowe 
bas, of courre, been largely consulted. A chapter of 
special interest has, however, been furnished by a close 
study of Gerarde’s ‘ Herball,’ From this we learn not 
only what kind of flowers stocked gardens—such as that 
of the Bishop of Ely, in Ely Place, Holborn, from which 
Gloucester craved strawberries (see ‘Richard IIL,,’ 
111, iv.)}—but the hedgerows and meadows that came 
almost up to the city gates. For the earliest theatres 
were themselves in the fields, and, as Mr. Ordish shows, 
hunting was daily carried on in Gray's Inn Fields and 
“in all those parts towards Islington and Heygate 
Highgate]. Nay, more. “ The bleat of flocks and the 
ringing of sheep-bells could have been heard from the 
fields outside while the play was in progress in these 
open-air theatres,” furnishing a background such as we 
have occasionally known at pastoral representations at 
Cannizaro or elsewhere. “ May-day dancer, sbeep- 
shearing feasts, harvest home, the laden waggon, hunt- 
ing and hawking, woodland sights and sounds—ail these 
things, remote to the modern Londoner, were part of 
the lite of Shakespeare's London.” A series of illus- 
trations from drawings by Mr, H. Crickmore accompany 
the volume, the most serviceable being a reproduction, 
on a reduced scale, of Verscher’s ‘ View of London.’ 
Other views are of ony Hall, Staple Inn, Lincoln's 
Inn Gateway, Gray's Inn Hall, Old Shorediteh Church, 
St. Helen’s, Bishopegate, and the well-known interior of 
the Swan Theatre, all of them spots with which Shak- 
speare must needs have been familiar. The whole 
contributes a pl t and wel addition to our 
knowledge of London in Tudor times, and is a work of 
commendable erudition. 


Gloucester Parish Registers: Marriages. Edited b 
W. P. W. Phillimore, M.A., B.C.L. Vol, I. 
to Subscribers.) 

Tuts volume contains the marriage entries which occur 

in the registers of eight Gloucester parishes. They are 


given in an abridged form, but we presume supply all 
the genealogical information to be found in the pe hen 
We are, of course, glad that the facts contained inour 
old parochial documents should be put beyond the reach 
of — - . almost any form whatever; but we 
must, nevertheless, protest most strong! inst the 
method which Mr. Phillimore has dann te adopt. 
What his plan is we will set forth in his own worde, by 
giving portion of the first paragraph of his preface. 

_“ Much attention of late years,” he says, “ has been 

given to parish registers ; but the baptisms and burials 
are so numerous as to preclude printing them to any 
extent in their entirety. By dealing with the marriages 
only it becomes feasible to print the registers of a large 
number of parishes. This course has been adopted in 
the present volume, which contains the marriage registers 
of eight Gloucestershire parishes, and records the wed- 
dings of about 11,000 persons. The genealogical utility 
of this volume will be considerable, for it is well known 
that one of the chief obstacles to the completion of a 
pedigree is the difficulty of obtuining the names of the 
wives, 
_We do not think that it is beyond hope that in 
time all our old parish registers may be printed in 
their entirety, The Parish Register Society is doing 
very good work, and there are scattered about tle 
country earnest workers who are transcribing, and in 
many cases publishing, parish registers on their own 
account. As this is so, we feel that a great mistake has 
been made in dealing with the marriages apart from the 
other entries, We tail to see bow, from a genealogical 
point of view, they are more important than the bap- 
tiems. We are aware that it is often very difficult to 
make out the surnames of wives, which, when the mar- 
riage is come upon, are almost always given ; but then it 
constantly happens these ladies remain mere names only 
until their baptisms are found. We know a most care- 
fully compiled pedigree in which it is shown how a lady 
and gentleman were married when Charles II. was king. 
Her names are given, but there is no note of her parent- 
age, because, though many registers have been searched 
her baptism has not yet come to light. 
_ We are sorry to say the volume does not contain an 
index. This is a great defect, which we trust may be 
remedied by one to the whole series, if it ever be 
completed. 


A Collection of the Inscriptions to be Found on the 
Various Monuments, d&c., in the Parish Church and 
Churchyard of High Halden. 

Tue Rev, Wynford B. Grimaldi has collected all the 
a men | still decipherable in bis own church and 
churchyard, and has arranged them in chronological 
order, The transcription was made in 1894. Much 
here and elsewhere has been lost; but if other vicars 
would do the same for their parishes much matter of 
interest would be preserved. The earliest inscription is 
dated 1583, None of these has great literary interest, 
but the collection is acceptable, 


TueE Genealogical Magazine for July contains a further 
instalment of Mr, F, KR, Earles’s paper upon ‘ The Ewo- 
lution of the Mediwval Helmet’; previous issues bad 
dealt with the subject down to the fifteenth century, 
Any one interested in armour should not miss this paper, 
The text and illustrations are both of a kind not always 
to be met with. In ‘ Nelson and his Enchantress’ we 
are given the arms which were granted to Lady Hamilton 
in 1806, and an engraving of them isshown, They are 
as follows: Per pale or and argent, three lions rampant 
gules, on a chief sable a cross of eight points of the 
second. ‘Ci tial Evidence in Genealogy,’ by 
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A. W. Cornelius Hallen, is a scholarly article, dealing 
with the subject in the spirit of a true antiquary. He 
sets forth what ie evidence and what is not, a point 
upon which the public mind certainly seems to need 
enlightenment. 


Tue July number of the Antiquary is especially good. 
Mr. H. J. Feasey contributes an interesting article upon 
‘The Instrument of the Pax,’ and traces the curious 
custom of kissing the bride immediately after the mar- 
riage ceremony has taken place to the use of the pax. 
There is an illustration given of the beautiful pax pre- 
served at New College, Oxford. Mies Mabel Peacock 
contributes a plen which shows a boundary hole between 
the parishes of Saxby (Lincolnshire) and Thorney (Not- 
tinghamshire), in which the beads of boys were placed 
when the perambulations of the parishes were under- 
taken. The date of the plan is 1531. There is also an 
instructive paper upon ‘The Hermitege Museum at 
St. Petersburg.’ which gives a good account of some of 
the objects of value in this little-known and badly 
arranged museum. We say little-known, for there are 
comparatively few English people who have any thorough 
acquaintance with it. To them the article will be of 
great use. 


Tue Reliquary for July is unusually good. There is 
an interesting paper upon ‘French Bakers’ Tallies,’ by 
Mr. Lovett, who wrote in the January number upon 
‘Hop Tallies.” We wish he could bring to light other 
instances of this method of account-keeping still remain- 
ing, if any others do yet exist, ‘Notes on Northorpe 
Church’ gives an account of a little-known Norman 
church in Lindsey. From what the author says, it 
must be an especially noteworthy edifice. We are told 
that the clearstory is continued round the east wall, a 
most unusual feature. An illustration is given of the 
southern door, “a most beautiful epecimen of curvi- 
linear wood-carving, with a border of finely wrought 
trailing foliage.” The writer puts the date as most 
likely to be between 1370 and 1400; and we agree with 
him in thinking it to be late fourteenth century work, 
There is a dog pew yet remaining, we are informed, and 
we wish an illustration of it had been given. 


Tre latest number of Folk-lore commences with Mr, 
Gollancz’s rendering of ‘ The History of Sindbad and the 
Seven Wise Masters,’ which is the first English tronsla- 
tion from the Syriac version. Another article of im- 
portance is a contribution by Miss M. H. Kingsley on 
‘The Fetish View of the Human Soul.’ Miss Kingsley 
has striven, with manifest success, to gain a sympathetic 
comprehension of the workings of Negro and Bantu 
thought. She herself saye, “It is...... no easy thing to 
understand Fetish: probably it can only be done by a 
white whose mind is not a highly civilized one, and who 
is able to think black.”” Yet she has accomplished the 
feat. By some means she has been able to desert the 
point of view of the educated European, and to attain 
the outlook of the savage, the young child, and the poet. 
It has become easy to her to recognize that, “given an 
animistic view of nature and that logical form of the 
human mind possessed by the African, all those seemingly 
weird forms and ceremonies of Fetish are but necessary 
consequences.” 


Ix L'Intermédiaire for 10 June and the following 
number an account is given of the modern cave-dwellers 
who inbabit natural grottoer, or disused quarries iu 
Touraine and other provinces of France. The ink of 
ancient and modern times also comes under notice, 
among other subjecta, and the cleanliness, or rather the 
want of cleanliness habitual at the court of Louis XIV., 
is also commented on, The king himself, we are told, to 


our amazement, only or a single bath in his life !—a 
fact, if fact it be, which shows a decided degeneration in 
manners; for Rabelais, it is to be remembered, finds it 
necessary to provide the Abbey of Théléme with means 
for both swimming and bathing, 


Mélusine for May and June contains another part of 
M. Tuchmann's account of ‘La Fascination,’ in which 
he mentions a long series of objects of divers kinds, 
which, being red in colour, are held to act as safeguards 
against the evileye. The ancient medical rite of pase- 
ing buman beings or animals through a cleft or hole 
receives attention also, while further information is 
given concerning the cult of St. Eloi, and the popular 
songs of Lower Brittany. 


Tue fifth number of the Archeologia de Paris fur- 
nishes valuable information to the general ethnologist, 
and more especially to the numismatist and the student 
of classical art. At p. 135 a note on the Basque Calendar 
— the signification given to the names of the 
months. 


Amono the queries in the Giornale di Erudizione for 
June is one relative to the family name of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Leonardo received the name he is known by 
because he was born in Vinci di Valdarro. But had he 
another surname in addition !—that is the question A 
note on the proposed beatification of Christopher 
Columbus is also of interest to English readers, as, in 
another fashion, is an article inthe Publisher's Weekly, 
for § June, on ‘ A Forger of Autographs.’ 


Mr. J. F. Meewan has given an account of The 
Famous Houses in Bath and their Occupants, The list 
might with advantage be extended, but such as it is will 
be of utility, 


Messas, Pickertxc & Cuatro have issued an illus- 
trated catalogue of their latest acquisitions in the shape 
of old books, which is a pleasant and will prove an 
attractive novelty. In it plates by Halken, Leech, 
Caldicott, and other draughtsmen, quaint title-pages, 
— and illustrations in the books on sale are repro- 

uced, 


Messrs. Dawsarn & Wanp promise for August a 
‘Shakespearean Guide to Stratford-on-Avon,’ by H. 8. 
and C. W, Ward. 


Botices to Corresgondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


W. E. (“Ginger and Raisin Wine ”),—Your 
query is unsuitable for our columns. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’""—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. “ 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY, 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


THE HEPSWORTH MILLIONS, 
By CHRISTIAN LYS, | 


Author of ‘ Market Sefton,’ ‘The Dunthorpes of Westleigh,’ ‘ Suspicion,’ 
‘The Vengeance of Geoffry Lane,’ &c., 


Chapters XXIII, to XXX. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES : 


A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. | DULL GOLD. 
A COMMONPLACE STORY. HIS GREAT SUCCESS. 
“A DAUGHTER of the GODS, DIVINELY IN SIX WEEKS. 
TALL.” | JOHNSON’S LITTLE ROMANCE. 
A SUMMER CLOUD. | The MASTER of the MINE, 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
ALEXANDER SELKIRK: the Real Robinson STRANGE NESTING-PLACES. 


Crusoe. SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT BREAD. 

The CRIME of BACHELORHOOD. 
DOUBTFUL DEATHS. The pDESTRUCTIVENESS of the BRITISH ral 
DRAMATIC SITUATIONS. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Seaside Holidays, m4 
FANS and the FAN-MAKERS’ COMPANY. The MAN in the IRON. MASK, iG 
FASHIONS. ‘The PLANET MARS. 
GOOD NEWS which has PROVED FATAL. The TABLE: Salads for all Seasons. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING, UP to JERUSALEM by RAIL. 
SAUVE QUI PEUT,” WATCHMEN, 


SOME POLICE COURT PROBLEMS. WITH the JUDGES *‘ON CIRCUIT,’ 


LONDON: 12, ST, BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E,C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8. X11. Juri, 7. 


A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON SPORT, &c., 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


W. H. S MITH & § O 
186, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at the Railway Bovkstalils, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. —_ 


BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted from the Field, By 
Captain PeNNELL-ELMHIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Plain ... 10 
BOWERS (G.). — HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full-Page Coloured 
Plates. Oblong... 12 
BUCKLAND (F.).—LOG- BOOK of : a . FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated 3 
GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEERSTALKING. Illustrated... 6 
HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER, With Woodbury Portrait 
and 12 Woodcuts engraved by Edmund Evans sale 7 
“R. CROP’S HARRIERS. Illustrated by G. Bowers with 20 Facsimile Water- Colour 
Sketches and 23 Black-and-White Drawings. Oblong, cloth oe 10 
HANSARD (G. A.).—BOOK of ARCHERY. Being the Complete History and 
Practice of the Art, Ancient and Modern. With numerous peta Anec- 
dotes. Steel and Outline Engravings. 8vo. ... 16 
GOOD GREY MARE (The), By WHYTE- MELVILLE. Illustrated by ‘G. M. 
Scarlett. Oblong folio . 
FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUN DS, 1895. Edited by C. w. ALcock, 
Portraits of all the Cricketers of the Present Day _... 
POACHER, The CONFESSIONS of a. Edited by Joun Watson, F. LS., “Author 
of ‘Nature and Woodcraft,’ ‘Sylvan Folk,’ &c, Illustrated by James West 


WEBSTER (DAVID).—The ANGLER and the LOOP ROD. With Coloured Plates 
of Trout Flies, Minnow Tackles, Salmon Flies, “= at which to Cast, and 
Minnow Bait. With Portrait of the Author ... bs ne 

ANGLER'S NOTE-BOOK and NATURALIST RECORD. 2 vols, soe iad 

BADMINTON LIBRARY. Roxburgh .. = ... Each 

ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By M. Shear GOLF. By — G. Hutchinson, With 


man, Illustrated. Contributions by Lord Wellwood, Sir W. 
CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and the Hon. R.H. | Simpson, and others. 
Lyttelton. With Contributions by A. SWIMMING. By A. Sinclair and W. Henry. 
Lang, W. G. Grace, and others. Illustrated. 
BOHN’S HANDBOOKS of ATHLETIC SPORTS, With numerous IIlustrations. Each 
ROWING and SCULLING. By W. B. Wood- RUGBY FOOTBALL. By Harry Vassall. 
gate. SAILING. By K. F. Knight. ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. By C. W. 
SWIMMING. By M. and J. R. Cobbett. cock. 3K » Newton Crane. 
NG. By R.G. All -Winn. SINGLE- U cRS, F ALL, BOWLS, 
gad’ SWORD EXERCISE. By UOITS, CURLING, SKITTLES, By 
Kk. G. Allanson-Winn and C. Phillipps- - M. Walker, M.A., and C. C. Mott. 
Wolley. WRESTLING. B ee Arm- PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP, including 
strong. FENCING. By A. Colmore RIDING for LADIES. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. 
Dunn. CANOEING with SAIL and PADDLE. By 
CYCLING and ATHLETICS. By H. H. J. D. Hayward. CAMPING OUT. By 
Griffin. SKATING. By Douglas Adams. A. A. Macdonell. Illustrated, 
DAFT (RICHARD).—KINGS of CRICKET: Reminiscences and Anecdotes, with 
Hints on the Game. With Introduction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. Illustrated 
by 80 Portraits of Eminent Cricketers, &c. Large mon aeaenianted bound, 
half-leather, cloth sides 
HOUGHTON (W.).—BRITISH FRESHWATER FISHES, With a Coloured Figure 
of each Species drawn from Nature by A. F. Lydon, and numerous Engravings, 
With Descriptive ty the Rev. W. HovuGutoy, M.A. F.LS, 
Imperial 8vo. 
SPORTFOLIO (The): Portraits end Biographies 0 of Herees ond of Sports 
and Pastimes 


Printed by JOHN - FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, 
JOHN FRANCIS at Bresm's- 
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